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ABSTRACT 


In the Bible we encounter judicial concepts such as laws, ordinances, 
statutes, and commandments. God rules his creation with justice. He is 
righteous and those who follow his ways are considered righteous. In the New 
Testament sinners who believe in Jesus are declared righteous on account of 
Jesus’ righteousness. However, for some cultures, there seems to be a lack of 
vocabulary for expressing these concepts and language is often borrowed 
from other cultures that have systems of ruling which are similar to those 
found in the Bible. However, using foreign language to express seemingly 
foreign concepts can lead to significant misunderstanding of the biblical 
concepts. The purpose of this thesis is to develop and test a method for 
discovering semantic overlaps in Khwedam (a culture in southern Africa) with 
the biblical judicial concepts for the sake of communicating God’s Word as 


clearly as possible using indigenous language. 


CHAPTER 1: INTRODUCTION 


Throughout Scripture, God has interacted with his people with 
instructions, commands, statutes, judgements, and ordinances. He gave them 
a developed system for administering justice among the community and for 
order of service in his tabernacle. He justifies his people and declares them 
righteous. He is known as the God of justice, all his ways are just and right. 

In Botswana, the local Bible Society has been asked to assist San 
cultures in Bible translation. For the specific San culture in which | work there 
is no developed judicial system traditionally or currently that is reflected in 
their language. There are traditional systems for dealing with aberrant 
behavior and broken relations between people’ but there is no apparent 
formalized system or specific/technical language for describing practices. 
Traditionally the people were a hunter/gatherer society in which there was no 
head man or chief in the same sense/role as the surrounding tribes, or official 
rules for governing the society. There were set ways of living which governed 
the community. For example, there were procedures to be followed for hunting 
animals and for distribution of the animal after a successful hunt. These 
cultural norms specified who brought the animal back from the hunt, which 
people were allowed to eat the animal, which portions of a killed animal 
various age groups and genders were allowed to eat, who processed the 


animal, which parts were sacrificed to the ancestors, etc. Parents chose 





1 Traditionally, when a grievous community wrong occurred (murder or rape) 
the person who committed the act was killed by the elders and his body left in the 
open. The people would move away from that site as it was contaminated by the 
body of the perpetrator. For less serious offenses against the community, the practice 
of “not seeing a person” (what we would call “shunning”) was used to punish 
inappropriate behavior. In the event of a broken or strained relationship between 
people, the offended parties share a cup of water from which they each drank, then 
spit out the water, invoking the ancestors to heal the relationship. 


spouses for their children and the elder women instructed girls of puberty age 
in a specific ritual. There were also rituals concerning how the house and 
goods of a deceased person were distributed to family members. The hunting 
aspect of the culture has been significantly diminished but many of the cultural 
norms still exist. All of the aforementioned practices were passed down from 
generation to generation and are expressed by the general term “teaching”. 

The San tribe with whom | work live primarily in 4 countries: Angola, 
Namibia, Botswana, and South Africa. In each country they are surrounded by 
Bantu tribes and cultures which have highly developed judicial systems with 
various levels of headmen, chiefs, magistrates, members of parliament and 
finally a president and his ministers. For the San, however, the language that 
is used to speak about the judicial system of these Bantu cultures is as 
foreign as is the system. 

Since in the Bible there is a developed judicial system and language 
that speaks about that system, it is necessary to communicate judicial 
concepts in our translation of the Bible. The churches that serve the San 
presently employ expressions borrowed from other languages to 
communicate judicial concepts. However, there is not a common language 
between the 4 countries in which the people live, which means that there are 
no common borrowed expressions that all the communities will understand. 
Furthermore, | contend that by using borrowed language several negative 
consequences occur. Borrowing expressions from other languages reinforces 
marginalization of the people (who have been marginalized by Bantu societies 
for centuries) by implying that their language is not capable of expressing 
important Biblical concepts and therefore is inferior to those languages that 


have a developed vocabulary for those concepts. Borrowed language often 


results in zero meaning at best or at worst a distorted or wrong understanding 
of the intended meaning. 

When God communicated with his people he did so in an incarnational 
manner. God used the language of the people, not a foreign/divine language 
for communication. He brought his concepts into human language for the 
sake of clear communication and understanding. He did not bring foreign 
expressions but used common language and filled and shaped it sometimes 
with “new” shades of meaning. | propose that using indigenous expressions to 
communicate judicial concepts found in the Bible will provide a better means 
of communicating the unique qualities of God’s laws which reflect his nature 
and character far more effectively than borrowed expressions. By using 
borrowed/foreign expressions for judicial concepts, the Biblical concepts can 
become diluted by and equated to the human practices of the current and 
foreign government judicial systems. Applying this foreign language to 
express the Biblical judicial concept(s) has a high possibility of making the 
purpose of God’s law for his people equal to the purpose of human laws. The 
will of God then becomes parallel to the will of a humanly devised institution. 
Since there is no vocabulary for expressing judicial terms in this San 
language, we have a unique opportunity to use indigenous expressions that 
do not carry the connotations of foreign institutions and fill them with the 
Biblical connotations of judicial concepts. 

The research question that | would like to answer is: Within the San 
culture, what are the semantic points of intersection with the broad Biblical 


concept of “law” which can be used for expressing that concept. 


| would like the outcome of this project to provide a methodology and a 
demonstrable way in which local expressions can adequately and effectively 
communicate important Biblical concepts such as judicial concepts. 

In chapter 2 | will explore several of the frequently occurring 
expressions in the Bible that are categorized as judicial and, specifically, | 
would like to consider the broad concept of “law”. In order to gain a better 
understanding of the legal concepts | will look at the purpose of the law which 
God gave to his people and how that law affects the relationship between God 
and man. | will also consider the assertion that in his laws God provides a 
glimpse of his nature and character. 

Chapter 3 will give a brief survey how various scholars perceive the 
purpose of the Biblical laws and whether God’s nature/character is reflected in 
his law, as well as cultural linguistic reasons for using indigenous expressions 
to communicate the Biblical concepts. The purpose of this literature review is 
not to necessarily support or oppose the traditional understanding of the law 
in Scripture but rather to look at it from the perspective of God’s revealed 
nature in the law and how that may be useful in expressing “law” in cultures in 
which the concept of a judicial system is not recognized or existing. 

Chapter 4 will outline the specific design of the project, describing the 
methods for attempting to answering the research question and finally in the 


last chapter, | will describe the outcome of the research. 


CHAPTER 2: THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATION 


In many and various ways, God has interacted with his people by 
means of instruction, commands, statutes, judgements, and ordinances. He 
justifies them and declares them righteous. For the specific San culture in 
which | work there is not a historic concept of a formal judicial/legal system 
with particular language that speaks about that system. They are surrounded 
by cultures which have developed judicial systems, but the language that is 
used to speak about the system is as foreign as the system. Since in the Bible 
we have a developed legal system and language that speaks about that 
system, it is necessary to communicate those legal concepts in our 
translation. 

In this paper | would like to describe several of the frequently occurring 
expressions that are categorized as judicial and specifically | would like to 
consider the broad concept of “law” and then the specific concepts of 
“righteousness” and “justification”. In order to gain a better understanding of 
the legal concepts | will look at the purpose of the law which God gave to his 
people and how that law affects the relationship between God and man. 
Finally, | would like to conclude with why, from a Biblical perspective, it is 
important for the faith and growth of God’s people to understand the judicial 


concepts in Scripture. 
THE JUDICIAL EXPRESSIONS 


In Genesis, we encounter some of the legal language for the first time 
in the account of Abraham. In chapter 15 we learn that Abraham was 
considered “righteous” because of his faith in God’s promise to him (Genesis 


15:6). In chapter 18, the purpose and choosing of Abraham is given: he will 


teach his offspring about the will of God, which is described as doing 
“righteousness” and “justice” (Genesis 18:19). In chapter 26, the promise to 
Abraham is given to his son Isaac because Abraham obeyed God, he kept his 
obligation to God, he kept God’s commandments, statutes, and laws/ 
instructions (Genesis 26:5). | would like to proceed with an overview of these 
terms rendered in English as righteous, judgment, commandments, and law 
as they are the most frequently occurring legal expressions in the Old 


Testament. ! 


RIGHTEOUSNESS 


“The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old Testament” (HALOT) 


cites numerous senses for the root P73 and its derivatives (V. 2, pp. 


1004-1007). These senses include a moral perspective of ‘innocence’, social 
justice which reflects life in the community and instruction about remaining 
true to the community, a religious sense, which is tied closely to life in the 
community, and God as ‘righteous’. Of these senses of meaning, those which 
are legal in nature would include: justness, justice dispensed by or attributed 
to God (p. 1005 -2), and justice of the human judge and king (p. 1006 -2, -3). 


These legal senses are also expressed in the New Testament’s use of 





1 Although the expression “statute” is common, it is used almost 
synonymously with other legal expressions such as “commandment”. According to 
“The Theological Wordbook of the Old Testament”, it is used frequently in sequence 
with other words for law and are used virtually interchangeably. “. . .efforts to 
distinguish clearly between their connotations have not been entirely successful.” 
R. Laird Harris, Gleason L. Archer, and Bruce K. Waltke, Theological Wordbook of 
the Old Testament (Chicago: Moody Press, 1980), V. 1, 317. 


SUKALOGDVY and diKG10@ as described in “A Greek-English Lexicon of the 


New Testament”.2 


The horizontal nature of P73, how one relates and acts within the 


community is closely tied to the judicial sense where ‘innocence’ and ‘in the 
right’ are the sought after goals for resolving a dispute/broken relationship. 
Jenni-Westermann describe this aspect, “To judge in sedeq does not mean, 
then, to acquit or punish ‘without partisanship’ but to dispense with a conflict in 
the common interest, so that the party impaired in the conduct of life is 
restored to justice, the troublemaker is rendered harmless, and a maximal 
state of universal, public understanding and welfare results.”3 The goal of 
acting ‘righteously’ is to enable and preserve the welfare and peace for the 
community. 

God himself is describe as ‘righteous’ and the paradigm for 
‘righteousness’.4 He is the ultimate judge who upholds the ‘righteous’ and 


condemns the ‘wicked’. God’s righteousness is the standard by which 


humans are expected to conform and by which humans are judged. “PTS, 


then, refers to an ethical, moral standard and of course in the OT that 


standard is the nature and will of God. ‘The Lord is righteous (/>""T3) in all his 


ways and holy in all his works’ (Ps 145:17).”6 





2 Frederick W. Danker, Walter Bauer, and William F. Arndt, A Greek-English 
Lexicion of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature, 3rd ed. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000), 247-49. 


3 Jenni, Ernst, and Claus Westermann. Theological Lexicon of the Old 
Testament. (Peabody, Mass: Hendrickson Publishers, 1997), 1051. 


4 Cf. Psalm 11:7, 116:5, 119:137, 129:4, 145:17. 
5 Cf. Proverbs 3:33, 10:3, 15:29. 
6 Harris, Archer, and Waltke, 752. 


The ‘righteous’ nature of God is the paradigm for the righteous king 
(Psalm 9; 99:1-4). The ruler who acts in righteousness and who dispenses 
justice is one on whom God has given his Spirit (cf. Psalm 72:1-6). To act 
righteously is to know and follow God’s will and that implies having a 
relationship with God. This is exemplified in Isaiah 11:1-5 in which the 
Messiah is depicted as one on whom the Spirit of the Lord will rest, who will 
give him wisdom, understanding, counsel and power, knowledge and fear of 
the Lord. He will judge by righteousness. The one who is able to judge rightly 
and administer justice is the one who is in a right relationship with God (Cf. 
Jeremiah 23:5-6). 

What does it mean to judge rightly and administer justice? To judge 
rightly is to distinguish between right and wrong (Cf. 1 Kings 3:28 where the 
gift to administer justice with wisdom is given by God to Solomon). 
Administering justice is to make a correct decision for the sake of a person/ 


people based on the discernment of right and wrong (Cf. 2 Samuel 8:15). 


JUDGEMENT 


For the expression mewn, the TWOT finds 13 shades of meaning’, 


with the vast majority of them having to do with a decision/judgment in a legal 
case, a time of judgment, or a legal right. HALOT describes 5 senses of 
meaning with all but one having their home in a legislative system.? The most 
common sense of meaning is that of making a decision in a legal suit. The 


others are similar in nature: the legal case, the legal claim, the judgment, the 





7 “OSU” Harris, Archer, and Waltke, 2:948. 


8 Ludwig Koehler et al., The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old 
Testament, Study ed. (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 651. 


time of judgment, a legal claim, and an ordinance. The LXX translates mewn 


as Kploic for the majority of instances where Ew has the sense of 


“judgement/legal decision”. As with “righteousness”, judgment has its origin in 
God (Numbers 27:21; Psalm 36:1-6; Romans 11:33). God is the righteous 


judge and expects his representative to judge as God judges (Micah 3:1; 6:8). 
COMMANDMENTS 


Commandments are the instruction/teaching given by a teacher to a 
pupil (Proverbs 2:1; 3:1). They are most often, in a legal sense, the particular 
conditions of a covenant (Exodus 24:12).9 Often they refer in a general sense 
to the “law” of God. Psalm 119 provides a good example of this general use 
(Cf. 119:30-32). Likewise, in the New Testament this general sense is 
common’? (Matthew 5:18-19; Luke 1:6). 

According to Deuteronomy, following God’s commandments leads to 
long life (5:33). Following the commands is to remember them, to teach them, 
to think about them, to let one’s life be permeated by them (Deuteronomy 
6:6-9). The author of Ecclesiastes concludes his quest for wisdom under 
heaven with the observation, “Fear God and keep his commandments, for this 
is the whole duty of man (12:13 NIV).” In Leviticus 22:31, the people are told 
to keep God’s commandments because, “I am the Lord.” The people are 
called to be distinct from the other nations because God is distinct. There is 
no other like him. The call to obey the commandments are intimately tied with 


God’s character. 





9 Harris, Archer, and Waltke, 757. 
10 Danker, Bauer, and Arndt, 340. 


The commandments in a narrow legal sense then can be viewed as the 
mandates and instruction given by God for his covenant people. Obedience to 
the commands are the evidence of a life lived in a covenant relationship with 


God (Deuteronomy 6:25). 


LAW 


The expression “torah” (7717) has as its basic meaning 


“instruction” (Exodus 24:12)."' In a narrow sense it expresses the prescribed 
manner/instruction for sacrifices, priestly procedures, and how to deal with 
matters that make a person unclean (Levitics 6 ff.). The “torah” expresses 
God’s will for his people and the people that follow God’s will and teachings 
are wise and understanding and other nations marvel at such wisdom and 
understanding as well as the God who gives such teaching (Deuteronomy 
4:5-8). “Torah” is used generally to express all the commands and teachings 
of God (Psalm 19:7; Ezra 7:10). In Psalm 78:10, the writer makes the “torah” 
parallel to the covenant of God. In later history, “torah” was used to express 
the books of Moses, the Pentateuch (2 Kings 17:13; 1 Chronicles 16:40; 2 
Chronicles 17:9) “Torah” is only a judicial term in the sense that it is used in a 
general way to describe the Pentateuch in which there are judicial concepts 
and expressions, otherwise its primary sense is instruction and teaching. 


However, in the New Testament, the expression “law” (vouoc) has a judicial 


sense in addition to the instructional sense (Hebrews 7:16; Romans 3:27; 7:2) 


where it refers to a formalized rule or prescription of what people must do. '2 





11 Cf. Harris, Archer, and Waltke, 404. 


12 J. P Louw and Eugene A. Nida, Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament: Based on Semantic Domains, 1st ed. (New York, NY, USA: United Bible 
Societies, 1988), V. 1, 426, 33.333. 
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The law of God is tied to God’s character. It gives his will for his 
covenant people of how they are to live as part of his covenant community 


(Deuteronomy 4:5-8). The law is a reflection of God’s holiness (Leviticus 6 ff.). 
FOR WHAT PURPOSE DID GOD GIVE HIS LAWS 


The way in which we perceive the concept and function of the law in 
Scripture will guide how we translate this concept into receptor languages. Is 
the law a set of rules, regulations, ordinances, mandates, and commands that 
God expects his people to slavishly follow or else there will be punishment? Is 
the purpose of the laws for a given nation of people designed to give those 
people distinction from other nations of people? Is the law a set of rules, 
regulations, ordinances, mandates, and commands given to shape God’s 
people to conform to his likeness in order to represent him to those outside of 
the community? Is the function of the law missional or legalistic or is it 
something else? 

For the purpose of answering these questions from a biblical 
perspective it may be best to look first at the purpose God has for his people 
and then how that purpose is related to the law which he gave Israel. 

In Genesis 3, after Adam and Eve had sinned, God confronted them 
along with the serpent who enticed them into sin. In 3:15 when God confronts 
the serpent, he tells him/it: “And | will cause hostility between you and the 
woman, and between your offspring and her offspring (NLT).” 

Here is the announcement of a perpetual hateful relationship between 
the offspring of the deceiver, Satan, and the offspring of Eve. There will be 
those who are united to God by faith in the promise of salvation and those 


who would be under the control of the deceiver (Cf. John 8:44; 1John 3:8). In 


11 


the next chapter of Genesis already we see a development, Cain kills his 
brother Abel. When God confronts him, Cain’s impertinent response reveals 
the darkness of his heart and his deep hatred. “Am | the one guarding my 
brother?” He very well should have been the one guarding his brother, as he 
was the eldest. The seed of Satan had entered Cain. Already the 
proclamation by God to Eve in Genesis 3:15 had come to pass, two distinct 
seeds, those of Satan, epitomized in this instance by Cain, and those of the 
elect, epitomized by Abel but carried on through the lineage of his brother 
Seth (Genesis 4:25-26). The two lineages, one of Satan, and the other of Eve 
are represented in Cain and Seth respectively. The rest of Scripture develops 
these two lines, with the focus on the latter, the line of the promised savior.'% 

The distinction of the two lineages continues in Genesis 6-9 where all 
mankind except Noah and his family are destroyed in a flood because 
mankind had become so corrupt (Genesis 6:5-7). From Noah’s descendants 
the division again occurs as we see in Chapter 10 and 11 where the 
descendants of Shem are given focus over the descendants of Japheth and 
Ham (though some of Israel’s greatest enemies came from Ham). It is from 
the line of Shem that Abram was born and from Abram the line of the promise 
in the children of Israel (ultimately fulfilled in the birth of Jesus as recorded in 
Matthew 1:1-16). 

Genesis 12:1-3 gives the account of the call of Abram and the promise 
that all the other nations would be blessed through him. This blessing to other 
nations is reiterated to Abram/Abraham in Genesis 18:18 and 22:18, then to 


his son Isaac in 26:4 and grandson Jacob in 28:14. In the New Testament this 





13 Cf. City of God by Augustine of Hippo: Roy J. Deferrari et al., The Fathers 
of the Church: A New Translation, 1.-4. printing ed. (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1948), 14:448. 
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blessing to all nations is quoted by Peter as he addressed the crowd at the 
temple after he had healed a crippled man (Acts 3:25), referring to Jesus as 
the fulfillment of the blessing to all the nations. 

God’s purpose for choosing Abraham was to make from his offspring a 
covenant nation through whom all the nations would be blessed. He promised 
to be the God of Abraham and the God of his numerous descendants after 
him and he promised his descendants the land of Canaan (Genesis 17:3-8; 
18:18-19). 

In the book of Exodus we read about how God chose the offspring of 
Abraham, the Israelites, who had gone down to Egypt and had become slaves 
there for 400 years. After demonstrating his power over the most powerful 
ruler on earth, God used Moses to lead the children of Israel out of Egypt in 
order to bring them into the land which he had promised to Abraham and his 
descendants (Exodus 1-14). At Mount Sinai, where God had first spoken to 
Moses, God met with the Israelites and told them that if they would obey his 
covenant, then out of all the people of the earth they would be his treasured 
possession. They would be for God a kingdom of priests and a holy nation 
(Exodus 19:5-6). The people agreed to obey and subsequently God revealed 
his “laws” to them, which they agreed to do (Exodus 24:3). Forty years later, 
God brought them into Canaan where they occupied the land through 
conquest (Joshua). 

At this point we should pause and ask just what is meant by “a blessing 
to all the nations”? During Abraham’s life, his interaction with other nations 
was not exactly what we would consider a blessing to them. In Genesis 12, 
after going down to Egypt because of famine in Canaan, Abram lied about his 
wife Sarai, claiming that she was his sister. She was taken into Pharaoh’s 


13 


harem and Pharaoh and his household were inflicted with serious diseases. 
Abram later sent his Egyptian wife Hagar away into the wilderness (Genesis 
21). Again, while living as an alien in Gerar Abraham lied about his wife Sarai 
and once again the ruler of the people, Abimelech and his household were 
afflicted by God (Genesis 26). During Jacob’s lifetime, his sons Levi and 
Simeon killed all the men in the city of Hamor and Shechem and plundered 
the city in retaliation for their sister’s rape (Genesis 34). The first glimpse we 
have of nations finding blessing in Abraham is when God used Joseph as a 
ruler in Egypt to save it and many other nations from a severe famine 
(Genesis 50:20). Egypt found blessing in the many Hebrew slaves that served 
them until God sent Moses to deliver the Israelites from slavery and lead them 
out of Egypt and into the land of promise, Canaan. At that time, Egypt was 
brought to its knees by plague after plague until Pharaoh agreed to let the 
Israelites go out. 40 years later when the Israelites approached Canaan to 
conquer it, they annihilated the kingdoms of Sihon and Og (Numbers 21). The 
conquest of Canaan resulted in the destruction of many nations living in the 
land. So the question at this point is: what is meant that all nations would be 
blessed by Abraham and his offspring and when would this happen? 

In Exodus 19, God told the people: “Although the whole earth is mine, 
you will be for me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation (Exodus 19:5b-6 
NIV).” For the fledgling nation of Israel, the concept of priests dedicated to 
their God was probably not something grasped by the community. At this point 
in their history, the office of the priesthood had not been established by God. 
The consecration of Aaron and his sons does not occur until Exodus 29 and 
the full duty of priests is not given until the book of Leviticus. However the 
community may have understood the concept of a kingdom of priests and a 
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holy nation and God’s purpose in declaring them so, God’s purpose for them 
was set and would be revealed in time. John Durham comments, “. . . they 
are to be a people set apart, different from all other people by what they are 
and are becoming—a display-people, a showcase to the world of how being in 
covenant with Yahweh changes a people.”'4 


Isaiah provides a clear description of why God chose Israel for himself: 


“The wild animals honor me, 

the jackals and the owls, 

because | provide water in the desert 

and streams in the wasteland, 

to give drink to my people, my chosen, 

the people | formed for myself 

that they may proclaim my praise (Isaiah 43:20-21 NIV).” 


God formed Israel for the purpose of proclaiming his praise. In the New 
Testament, St. Peter brings both these themes together: a people chosen by 
God to be his holy nation, a holy priesthood, and chosen for the purpose of 
proclaiming the wonderful deeds of God: “But you are a chosen people, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people belonging to God, that you may 
declare the praises of him who called you out of darkness into his wonderful 
light (1 Peter 2:9 NIV).” 

Moses told the people of Israel that if they kept all of God’s commands 
and walked in his ways then all the people on earth would see the close 
relationship between Israel and God and stand in awe/fear of them 
(Deuteronomy 28:10). (This fear of the Israelites and their God is what drove 
Rahab to side with Israel and what ultimately brought salvation to her and her 


family, though | doubt that “fear” was missional (Joshua 6:25).) 





14 John I. Durham, Exodus, vol. 3, Word Biblical Commentary (Waco: Word 
Books, 1987), 263. 
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Peter Craigie comments on Deuteronomy 28:10 noting, “... the 
exaltation of Israel would be a result not of her own merit, but of God’s 
blessing. Thus Israel’s glorious estate would be a proclamation of God’s name 
and a testimony to God’s power and grace within the world.”'5 The laws that 
God gave to Israel were intended to make the people distinct from other 
nations so that they might be a blessing to the nations. 

Describing the missional purpose of God for choosing Israel and giving 


her laws to make her distinct, Christopher J. H. Wright explains, 


“In Exodus 19:4-6 Israel's ethical distinctiveness is also linked to 
their identity and role as a priestly and holy people in the midst 
of the nations. As Yahweh's priesthood, Israel would be the 
means by which God would be known to the nations and the 
means of bringing the nations to God .. . As a holy people, they 
would be ethically (as well as ritually) distinctive from the 
practices of surrounding nations.”'6 


That a country’s laws give distinction can be seen in several other 
Ancient Near East settings. In Leviticus 18:3, God warns the children of Israel 
not to walk in the “statutes” of the land of Egypt where they used to live nor in 
the “statutes” of those in the land of Canaan where God is leading them (Cf. 
Deuteronomy 12:31). A clear example of laws making a nation distinct from 
others is given in Esther 1:19 and Daniel 6:12 in which the laws of the Medes 
and Persians is clarified. In their system, once a law or decree is given, it 
cannot be repealed. This unique feature of their culture distinguished the legal 


system of the Medes and the Persians from other nations. 





15 Peter C. Craigie, The Book of Deuteronomy, New International 
Commentary on the Old Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1976), 337. 


16 Craig G. Bartholomew and David J. H. Beldman, Hearing the Old 
Testament: Listening for God's Address (Grand Rapids, Mich.: W.B. Eerdmans Pub. 
Co., 2012), Kindle Locations 2304-07. 
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The laws which God gave his people Israel, were designed to give 
them distinction from other nations, modeling the holiness of their God. This 
mutuality of God’s holiness and Israel’s holiness is expressed in Leviticus 
20:7-8: “Consecrate yourselves and be holy, because | am the Lord your God. 
Keep my decrees and follow them. | am the Lord, who makes you holy (NIV).” 

The phrase, “Il am the Lord” following the various directives and 
warnings in the book of Leviticus sounds as a heartbeat for the nation. Israel’s 
unique relationship with the God of Abraham would reveal to the nations the 
one true God: “Observe them carefully, for this will show your wisdom and 
understanding to the nations, who will hear about all these decrees and say, 
‘Surely this great nation is a wise and understanding people (Deuteronomy 
4:6 NIV).” 

Christopher J. H. Wright provides a succinct summary of the purpose of 


Israel and her laws: 


“_..1n biblical theology, election is fundamentally missional, not 
merely soteriological. That is to say, God's choice of Abraham 
and Israel was instrumental, not preferential. The election of 
Israel was not into some singularly saved status from which all 
other nations would be excluded and rejected. Rather it was the 
election of Israel into a servant status to be the means by which 
God would enable all other nations to have the opportunity of 
being included and accepted .. .”!” 


From these examples and observations, it follows that all nations would 
be blessed by Israel when they would recognize and revere the God of Israel 
as the true God and come to faith in him. In the New Testament, the fulfillment 


of the blessing to the nations is realized in Jesus, the embodiment of the true 





17 Bartholomew and Beldman, Kindle Locations 2260-63. 
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son of God, the Israel who is the light to the Gentiles (Luke 2:30-32). St. Paul 
also understands this blessing to the nations as finding fulfillment in the 
justification of the Gentiles (Galatians 3:8). 

At this point it is proper to say a bit about the law and the covenant. 

When the God of Abraham established his covenant with Israel, the 
people agreed to obey his commands and to walk in all his ways. Though the 
laws were given to create a covenant community distinct from the other 
nations for the purpose of drawing the other nations to the true God, it had 
also the purpose of keeping the community in a close relationship with God 
and for the sake of an abundant life in the land of Canaan: “The Lord 
commanded us to obey all these decrees and to fear the Lord our God, so 
that we might always prosper and be kept alive, as is the case today 
(Deuteronomy 6:24 NIV).” 

A ccritical component of the covenant was allegiance to God, as the first 
of the commands/words given to the people by God through Moses makes 


clear: 


“You shall have no other gods before me. You shall not make for 
yourself an idol in the form of anything in heaven above or on 
the earth beneath or in the waters below. You shall not bow 
down to them or worship them; for I, the LORD your God, am a 
jealous God, punishing the children for the sin of the fathers to 
the third and fourth generation of those who hate me, but 
showing love to a thousand[ generations] of those who love me 
and keep my commandments. You shall not misuse the name 
of the LORD your God, for the LORD will not hold anyone 
guiltless who misuses his name (Exodus 20:3-7 NIV).” 


Failure for Israel to remain loyal to their God meant a breach of the 
covenant and punishment (Leviticus 24:14ff.). Loyalty to God meant life and 


abundance in the land of Canaan but disloyalty would result in banishment 
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from the land and destruction: “But you must keep my decrees and my 
laws .. . And if you defile the land, it will vomit you out as it vomited out the 
nations that were before you (Leviticus 18:26, 28 NIV).” 

Israel would receive harsh punishment when the nation would turn from 
the laws of God and adopt and embrace the statutes and practices of the 
other nations, ultimately abandoning the true God. The prophets frequently 
chastised Israel for abandoning the covenant with God and neglecting his 


laws and ways: 


“This is what the Almighty LORD says: This is Jerusalem! | 
have placed it in the center of the nations with countries all 
around it. The people of Jerusalem have rebelled against my 
rules and my laws more than the surrounding nations. They 
have rejected my rules, and they don’t live by my laws. “So this 
is what the Almighty LORD says: People of Jerusalem, you have 
caused more trouble than the nations around you. You haven’t 
lived by my laws or obeyed my rules. You haven't even lived up 
to the standards of the nations around you (Ezekiel 5:5—7 God’s 
Word Translation).” 


As a parent sets down the rules of the house for the children to provide 
for their safety and wellbeing, so God established his laws for the sake of his 
children (Psalm 103:13-18). The laws were meant to give life, provide 
distinction for the purpose of mission, and maintain the relationship between 
the God of Abraham and Israel. To reject God’s laws is to reject God and his 
gracious covenant. 

The purpose of the laws given to the children of Israel at Sinai: to give 
life, provide distinction, and keep a close relationship between God and his 
children, didn’t end with the Old Testament. In the New Testament we find the 
same purposes yet in new shapes. St. Paul emphatically warns the believers 


at Galatia not to give in to the demands of the law and insists that Christ has 
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set us free from observance of the law. However, this freedom does not result 
in anarchy and license to indulge in sinful desires. The believer must live a life 
led by the Spirit, which Paul spells out in Chapter 5:16-25. 

Before his ascension to heaven, Jesus instructed his disciples: “ 
go and make disciples of all nations baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything | 
have commanded you (Matthew 28:19-20a NIV).” 

In John’s Gospel, Jesus told his disciples that if they obeyed his 
commands they would remain in his love, just as he obeyed his Father’s 
commands and remains in his love (John 15:10). The purpose of obedience to 
Jesus is so that his disciples might remain in the relationship. Another good 
description of the relationship aspect of the commands, which echoes one of 


the purposes of the laws given in the Old Testament, is given in John’s first 


epistle where he writes, 


“We know that we have come to know him if we obey his 
commands. The man who says, “I know him,” but does not do 
what he commands is a liar, and the truth is not in him. But if 
anyone obeys his word, God’s love is truly made complete in 
him. This is how we know we are in him: Whoever claims to live 
in him must walk as Jesus did (1 John 1:3-6 NIV).” 


The missional aspect of obedience is given by Jesus to his disciples in 
John 13:34-35: “A new command | give you: Love one another. As | have 
loved you, so you must love one another. By this all men will know that you 
are my disciples, if you love one another (NIV).” 

From a cursory look at the New Testament we can see that obedience 
to God still has the same function in the New Testament community of 


believers as it did in the covenant community of Israel, to maintain a close 
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relationship with God and his will. With regards to the relevance of the laws 
given to Israel to the New Testament church, Christopher J. H. Wright 


observes, 


“If the law was given in order to shape Israel to be what they 
were called to be - a light to the nations, a holy priesthood - then 
it has a paradigmatic relevance to those who, in Christ, have 
inherited the same role in relation to the nations. In the Old as 
well as the New Testament, the ethical demand on those who 
claim to be God's people is determined by the mission with 
which they have been entrusted.”'8 


WHY IS IT IMPORTANT FOR THE FAITH AND 
GROWTH OF GOD’S PEOPLE 
TO UNDERSTAND THE JUDICIAL CONCEPTS IN 


SCRIPTURE? 


The early church debated at Jerusalem concerning which laws given to 
the people of Israel were still binding on the new Gentile converts. When 
Peter addressed the group he made clear that it was through the grace of 
Jesus that all are saved, not observance of the law. The conclusion of the 
council was that the new converts should abstain from food polluted by idols, 
from sexual immorality, and from the meat of strangled animals and from 


blood (Acts 15:20-21). 





18 Bartholomew and Beldman, Kindle Locations 2313-16. 
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In Paul’s epistles to the churches he too condemns the idea that by 
observance of the law one can be justified, but encourages the believers to 
live lives that are led by the Holy Spirit (Cf. Colossians 3:1-25), lives that are 


pleasing to God: 


“Be imitators of God, therefore, as dearly loved children and live 
a life of love, just as Christ loved us and gave himself up for us 
as a fragrant offering and sacrifice to God. But among you there 
must not be even a hint of sexual immorality, or of any kind of 
impurity, or of greed, because these are improper for God’s holy 
people (Ephesians 5:1-3 NIV).” 


Likewise, John and Peter express similar thoughts in their letters. In the 
beatitudes recorded in Matthew and Luke, Jesus gives many depictions of 
how his disciples are to live. Jesus’ parables likewise give examples of 
Christian life. Though not intended to save/justify the believer, the commands 
Jesus gives his followers function in the same respect as those given by 
Moses to the Israelites. Those who are in a relationship with Jesus obey his 
teachings: “My mother and brothers are those who hear God’s word and put it 
into practice (Luke 8:21 NIV).” 

Regarding the law given at Sinai, Walter Kaiser Jr. comments: “At the 
heart of all law is the Lawgiver himself to whom we owe all our love and 
loyalty. The law, in its most basic goal, wants to help us to fulfill this objective: 
loving God. It also wants to help us in fulfilling the next objective: loving our 
neighbors as ourselves.”'9 

Love for God and love for neighbor is at the heart of what it means to 


be in a relationship with the God and Father of our Lord Jesus. The judicial 





19 Walter C. Kaiser, Jr. and Lyman Rand Tucker, Toward Rediscovering the 
Old Testament (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan, 1987), 162. 
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expressions surveyed above have their origin, essence, and proper 
manifestation in God. They reveal a portion of God’s character. The task of 
Bible translation should include and highlight this feature of the judicial 
concepts in any language but especially in San culture which does not have 
judicial terms. In San culture, judicial terms and functions are associated with 
foreign tribes and their legal practices. Using borrowed words to express the 
judicial concepts of Scripture, which in our context would be expressions 
borrowed from Bantu/English/Afrikaans, could equate the essence of the 
judicial concepts in Scripture with the practices and functions of the Bantu 
culture (which often has an oppressive function for the San). For cultures 
which do not have the concept of a judicial system, it is necessary to find 
ways of expressing the judicial concepts found in Scripture that capture the 
essence and purpose of the Biblical judicial expressions. Communicating the 
essence and purpose of the judicial concepts in Scripture will ideally assist in 


fulfilling the objectives of love for God and neighbor. 
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CHAPTER 3: LITERATURE OVERVIEW 


“Traditionally the hallowed language of religion is designed to mystify, 
to intimidate, to incriminate, to overwhelm, and to induce a mood of guilt and 
moral peril. A recognized trait of religions is encouraging a superstitious 
tendency in their followers to like best what they understand least.”' Similar to 
what Lamin Sanneh describes are several Bible translation projects with 
which | am familiar that instead of bringing the Scripture into the common 
language of the people, strive to create an esoteric translation. They view the 
role of the pastor as the one who makes the translation clear. It is not meant 
to be understandable for the average person in order to give the text an aura 
of spirituality. Eugene Nida provides a good distinction between the mystery of 


Scripture and the mystery of a poor translation: 


“There is a vast difference between (1) the mystery of the 
Christian faith . .. and (2) the confusion which results from 
people not understanding what is perfectly clear in the 
Scriptures themselves . . . To substitute a sort of false mystery 
(based on unintelligibility of translation) for the true mystery of 
Christian faith is a total debasing of religion, and may be merely 
an excuse for ignorance.”2 


The goal of our translation (into Knwedam) is to produce a “koine” 
version of Scripture, one which is at home in the culture and language and is 
clear and understandable for the average person. However, one of the 


challenges for producing such a translation is the way in which one translates 





1 Lamin O. Sanneh, Whose Religion Is Christianity?: The Gospel Beyond the 
West (Grand Rapids, MI: W.B. Eerdmans Pub., 2003), 100. 


2 Eugene A. and Charles R. Taber Nida, The Theory and Practice of 
Translation, Helps for Translators (Leiden, Netherlands: E. J. Brill, 1974), 101. 
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Biblical concepts that don’t seem to have a resonating counterpart in the 
receptor language. 

For the San communities with which | am familiar, there is no judicial 
system traditionally or currently that is reflected in their language. There are 
traditional systems for dealing with aberrant behavior and broken relations 
between people but there doesn’t seem to be a formalized system or 
language for describing practices. When attempting to translate the judicial 
concepts that are in Scripture, some translation projects have depended on 
using expressions borrowed from major languages in the country (Bantu) 
which have well developed judicial systems. | propose that in doing so, the 
Biblical concepts can become diluted and equated to the human practices of 
current government judicial systems and this in turn can make the purpose of 
God’s law for his people equal to the purpose of human laws. The will of God 
becomes parallel or even subservient to the will of a humanly devised 
institution. 

In this chapter | would like to briefly survey how various scholars 
perceive the purpose of the Biblical laws and whether God’s nature/character 
is reflected in his law, as well as cultural linguistic reasons for using 
indigenous expressions to communicate the Biblical concepts. Furthermore, | 
assert that it is necessary for language communities to have a space for 
developing theology not only for their own spiritual growth but also for the 
sake of contributing to the richness of the theology of the church at large. For 


the former and the latter, indigenous language is crucial. 
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IS GOD’S NATURE REFLECTED IN HIS LAW? 


WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE LAW IN THE 


BIBLE? 


Throughout the Old Testament the law of God is viewed in a highly 
positive manner. The writers of the book of Psalms speak of it as the highest 
good. The person who walks in God’s law and spends his/her time meditating 
upon it is truly happy and is described like a flourishing tree whose roots are 
well watered (Psalm 1). The whole of Psalm 119 praises the law of God. In the 
book of Deuteronomy Moses tells the children of Israel that the words of 
God’s law are life for them (Deuteronomy 32:47). Looking at the scope of the 
use of the terms for “law”, especially “torah” it is apparent that the laws given 
by God to the people of Israel were his divine will for their lives as his children. 
Imbedded in the laws that God gave Moses at Sinai is the ground of 
redemptions, “| am the LORD your God, who brought you out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of slavery (Exodus 20:2 ESV).” The redeemed 
children of Israel owed their very existence to God. Living a life of obedience 
to God’s law is the natural response of the redeemed that would safeguard 


their loyalty and give thanks to God. 





3 “The Torah is revered because it embodies the will and wisdom of the 
Creator. Expressing God’s own nature, it demands of the creature only what the 
Creator’s holiness requires for fellowship with himself. The climax of Torah is the 
Decalogue, the Ten Commandments or the Code of the Ten Words, received by 
Moses on Mount Sinai. It is the special gift of God’s grace given to his people, not to 
bring them into bondage but precisely because they have been brought out of 
bondage.” John H. Walton, eds. Archaeological Study Bible. Accordance electronic 
ed. (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2005), paragraph 1650. 
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Joseph Blenkinsopp reflecting on Psalm 19 describes the law this way, 


“Torah, in other words is a source of life, wisdom, joy, and 
enlightenment. Though well known, this should be emphasized 
precisely because it has been so subject to misunderstanding. 
Whether in terms of the sharp contrast between law and 
gospel, or between ‘dead works’ and justification by faith. ..A 
concern for law can, certainly, degenerate into legalism and 
formalism, but such a tendency is found in Christian thought 
and practice, as well as in other religious traditions.”4 


This observation for the tendency of the law to “degenerate into 
legalism and formalism” is certainly not a new phenomenon. The people of 
Israel frequently were condemned by the prophets for merely going through 
the motions of God’s given law while wholeheartedly engaging in the practices 
of the pagans around them. Jesus condemned the religious leaders of his day 
for adhering to the letter of the law and ignoring the spirit of the law. If, as 
Blenkinsopp (as well as Moses and the writers of the Psalms) asserts, the law 
is a source of life, wisdom, joy, and enlightenment, how is it that it so 
frequently is viewed otherwise? 

Human laws have existed long before the formation of the people of 
Israel. The patriarchs lived under the laws of the various kings in whose 
regions they sojourned. Later, their descendants lived under the laws of the 
Pharaohs of Egypt. The people were familiar with human laws. However, 
when God brought them out of Egypt and declared them to be his chosen 
people, redeemed by himself and brought to a land that he promised to the 


descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, he gave them his laws, which 





4 Joseph Blenkinsopp, Wisdom and Law in the Old Testament: The Ordering 
of Life in Israel and Early Judaism, Rev. ed., Oxford Bible Series (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1983), 76. 
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had a purpose that | contend was different from any human system of laws as 


they were based on and reflective of God’s nature/character. 


GOD’S NATURE AND CHARACTER 


Not all scholars view God’s laws as distinct from human laws. For 
example, Anthony Phillips bases his understanding of God’s laws by fitting 
them into human concepts of tort and criminal laws.5 In attempting to analyze 
and categorize the laws in this fashion, he adopts an evolutionary approach 
(pp. 6; 9-10; 94-95) to the formation of the Old Testament, thus viewing much 
of the legal matter having undergone extensive editing from post exilic writers. 
For Phillips, the law in Deuteronomy, much of Exodus and Leviticus as well as 
parts of Genesis (p. 69) was formulated by late writers in order, in part, to give 
reason for the exile as well as to accommodate contemporary practice to 
previous law (p. 92). Commenting on Israel’s laws regarding murder, they 
reflect Israel’s “theological position as the chosen people of God to whom she 
was absolutely liable for failure to keep the provisions of the criminal law 
derived from the Decalogue (p. 73).” For Philips, the laws of the Old 
Testament, though having a starting point with those given by God, are largely 
the product of humans. While his categorization of the law may be helpful for 
distinguishing between moral law (not his terminology) and civil/cultic law, | 
don’t find it helpful for understanding the purpose of the law within the 


chronology of the given text of the Bible. 





5 Anthony Phillips, Essays on Biblical Law, Journal for the Study of the Old 
Testament. Supplement Series 344 (London: Sheffield Academic Press, 2002). 
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God’s will and his law differed from the laws created by mankind in that 


they reflected the will and nature of God and not of mankind. 


“The Mosaic legislation is divided on grounds of style and 
content into two readily distinguishable groups of laws. There 
are the case-laws or “judgments” . . . and there are the 
statutes ... When these Old Testament laws are compared 
with other ancient Near Eastern law-codes, it is to the former 
group, the case-laws, that parallels are found . . . But the 
categorical type of statute-law, with its distinct religious note, is 
(as law) distinctively Israelite .. .”® 


What makes these statute-laws distinctive from the nations is that they 
reflect the will of God which is reflective of his nature. Paul Zehr also makes 


note of this distinction, 


“What distinguished Israel’s concept of law from other Near 
Eastern religions was that her laws were intimately related to 
redemption and covenant. The law codes of the other nations 
were tied into human government and were enforced by human 
administration. But in Israel, political life was intimately tied to 
Yahweh since He was their King. The laws were enforced, not 
by human administration, but by an appeal to the will of the 
people to respond to the will of God as revealed through the 
law given to Moses.”” 


Likewise, C. Hassell Bullock describes God’s “ways” as equivalent with 


his “statutes”: 


“The ‘ways of the LORD,’ which are sketched along the lines of 
history, come to be so closely associated with the personality of 
God that they prescribe the mode of life that should 





6 F. F. Bruce, Israel and the Nations: From the Exodus to the Fall of the 
Second Temple (Great Britain: Paternoster Press, 1969), 16. 


7 Paul M. Zehr, God Dwells with His People: A Study of Israel's Ancient 
Tabernacle (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1981), 24. 
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characterize those who do his will: Blessed are they who keep 
his statues and seek him with all their heart. They do nothing 
wrong; they walk in his ways (Ps 119:2-3). God’s ‘ways’ are 
equivalent to his ‘statutes,’ suggesting that the written law of 
God was an inscripturation of his character.”8 


Walter Kaiser, quoting Lester J. Kuyper, notes that “the justice of God 
exceed[s] anything known or found in the justice of men.”? While this is an 
appropriate comment to support my claim that the nature and will of God and 
his law is contrastive to that of men, what are the grounds for such a claim? In 
the book of Leviticus we find a phrase that throbs like a heartbeat throughout 
the book, “Be holy, for | the Lord your God am holy (cf. Lev 11:44—45; 19:2; 
20:7; 20:26).” The people, by way of their relationship to a holy God, are 
called to be holy. The laws given were to provide this holy “otherness”. As 
there is none like God, the children of God were set apart by God to be his 
own and his laws made them different in a holy way distinct from all the other 
nations. Commenting on Psalm 25, specifically verses 8-10, Walter Kaiser 


makes this observation, 


“In this definition lies one of the great sources of unity and 
harmony within the Old Testament, for everywhere the biblical 
writers depict their situations as being under the character and 
the will of this God whose very nature sets forward the ‘way’ 
men and women ought to go. .. . Goodness, righteousness, 
truthfulness, faithfulness, and all the other ethical concerns 
throughout the Old Testament are what he, the living God 

is! . .. Laws based on the character and nature of God we call 
‘moral laws.’ Their permanence is set by the immutability of the 
unchangeableness of the character of God.”'° 





8 C. Hassell Bullock, Encountering the Book of Psalms (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Academic, 2001), 216. 


9 Walter C. Kaiser, Jr., Toward Old Testament Ethics (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 1983), 25. 


10 Kaiser, 30. 
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E. A. Martens also perceives this connection between the law given to 
Israel and the nature of God, specifically his holiness. Holiness, whether of 


objects or humans, is derived from a right relationship to God: 


“The laws, which went far beyond the cultic, were means by 
which Israel might know her God. Frequently, especially in 
Leviticus 17-26 . . . the instructions are punctuated with ‘Il am 
the LORD your God.’ The precise implication of this statement 
is given: ‘Speak to all the congregation of the people of Israel 
and say to them: “You shall be holy, for | the LORD your God 
am holy” (Lev 19:2; cf. 11:44; 20:7, 26)."" 


Likewise F. F. Bruce sees the connection between the ways in which 
the people of Israel behaved and the nature of their God, “They were to 
regard themselves as a holy people . . . but Yahweh was a God who was not 
only incomparably powerful, but also incomparably righteous, merciful and 
true to His pledged word; and therefore men and women who were holy to 
Him, reserved for Him, must reproduce these qualities in their own life and 
conduct.”!2 

The heart and core of the laws are our holy God’s desire to dwell with 
his sin tainted people. The tabernacle and later the temple in Jerusalem were 
the physical manifestations of the meeting place between God and his people. 
As a holy God, sinful people could only approach God through mediation and 
God graciously provided the mediation through the office of the priesthood. 
The priests’ major tasks were the daily sacrifices which were a means of 


restoring relationships broken by sin. Again, God’s gracious provision in the 





11 E. A. Martens, God's Design: A Focus on Old Testament Theology, 3rd ed. 
(N. Richland Hills, Tex.: BIBAL Press, 1998), 108. 


12 Bruce, 15. 
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sacrificial system with all of its regulations made it possible for reconciliation 
between people and God and between one another. The ark of the covenant 
with the ten words of God within (commonly known as the ten 
commandments) was covered by the mercy seat (the cover of the ark) on 
which the blood of atonement was sprinkled for the sins of the people. The ten 
words are God’s will for His people, ever at his footstool. The mercy seat was 
the place of atonement when the people violated the ten words; it was the 
place God promised to meet his people and forgive their sins. The laws in 
general reflect the love of God for his people, which made it possible for Holy 


God to dwell in the midst of a sinful people. 


THE PURPOSE OF ISRAEL’S CALLING 


Concluding his observations on the Torah, Bullock remarks, “Thus the 
purpose of the Torah was to build a life lived in accordance with the will of 
God revealed in his laws, and to build a secure and safe community in which 
the Torah can be joyfully kept . . . and those who keep it find that its 
benevolent purposes meet life’s aspirations and produce human happiness.”!3 

Was Israel called, redeemed, and set apart only to live a life of 
happiness, free from care and foreign subjection? According to the writer of 
Psalm 105, God brought Israel out of slavery in Egypt so that they would keep 


his laws: 


For he remembered his holy promise 
given to his servant Abraham. 
He brought out his people with rejoicing, 
his chosen ones with shouts of joy; 
he gave them the lands of the nations, 
and they fell heir to what others had toiled for— 





13 Bullock, 226. 
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that they might keep his precepts 
and observe his laws. 
Praise the Lord. 14 


It is my contention that the laws were given to form and shape a people 
devoted to Yahweh in order that by living according to His commands they 
would give Him glory and draw “outsiders” to him'S. Christopher J. H. Wright’s 
thesis is that the purpose of Israel/the New Testament church is missional not 
in part but in primacy. This comment on the missional nature of Israel and the 


purpose of the law is an appropriate summary of his thesis, 


“My own work on the purpose of the law in Old Testament Israel 
includes the observation that it was given in order to ‘shape' 
Israel into a community that would reflect the character of 
Yahweh, enabling them to be the public, visible exemplar of 
God's intention for a redeemed community of people. So the 
legal texts can be interpreted with this sense of their ‘mission’ 
within Israel's society. The mission of Israel was to be a light 
and blessing to the nations. The ‘mission’ of the law was to 
shape Israel for that task.”16 


God’s events in history for his people Israel were not just for their sake 


alone but missional, reaching to other nations.'” His acts of redemption for 





14 Psalm 105:42-45 NIV 1984. 


15 Based in part on the blessing to Abraham in Genesis 12:3, summarized by 
Paul in Galatians 3:8. Cf. also Isaiah 43:10. 


16 Craig G. Bartholomew and David J.H. Beldman, Hearing the Old 
Testament: Listening for God’s Address (Grand Rapids, MI: W.B. Eerdmans Pub. Co, 
2012), Kindle Locations 2089-92. 


17 Cf. "The Mission of Israel to the Nations" by John N. Oswalt, pp. 85-95 in 
William V. Crockett and James G. Sigountos, Through No Fault of Their Own?: The 
Fate of Those Who Have Never Heard (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 

1991). 
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Israel from slavery in Egypt to restoration from Babylon were also for the sake 
of other nations recognizing that Yahweh is God. 18 
Martens also perceives the missional nature of Israel both in God’s 


actions in her history and in the life she was called to live: 


“The second half of Isaiah, like Ezekiel, underscores God’s 
concern for the nations. There too Israel’s role in providing a 
witness to the nations is underscored. Her mission is to the 
peoples of the world, not in the New Testament sense of going 
forth to them with a message about Yahweh, but in the sense of 
being a people of God whose life (italics mine) shall draw 
nations to inquire after Yahweh (cf. Isa 2:1-4). God’s word to 
Israel at a time when all nations have gathered together is “You 
are my witnesses,’.. .”19 


Although writing about the impact the use of the vernacular in Bible 
translation had on African Christianity, Lamin Sanneh’s observations 
crystallizes the incarnational character of God and his relationship to his 
creation: ". .. James Green was convinced that in looking for the right Zulu 
concept to adopt for God, missionaries should resist their own scholastic bias 
and reject any rigidly abstract terms and instead settle on those terms that 
have within them the idea of personality (italics mine).”2° After all, God is a 
personal God, revealing himself to the patriarchs within their language and 
culture. Likewise, | believe the laws given to Israel revealed (at least in part) 


the nature and character of God and as such, translators should follow the 





18 Cf. Exodus 7:5, 14:4, 14:18; and Ezekiel’s oracles against the nations 
(chapters 25 ff.). 


19 Martens, 291-92. 


20 Lamin O. Sanneh, The African Transformation of Christianity: Comparative 
Reflections on Ethnicity and Religious Mobilization in Africa, University Lecture in 
Religion (Arizona State University. Department of Religious Studies); 1998. ([Tempe, 
AZ]: Arizona State University, 1998), 14. 
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advice of James Green and rigorously seek ways to express the laws of God 
in ways which convey the personal nature of the laws and their identity with 
the holiness of God. This would assist communities to recognize the will of 


God in using their lives to bring his light of salvation to others. 
CULTURAL LINGUISTIC OBSERVATIONS 


A strong proponent of Bible translation and the use of indigenous 
language for Biblical concepts, Lamin Sanneh provides this quote by Edwin 
W. Smith in favor of local languages: “to insist upon an African abandoning his 
own tongue and to speak and think in a language so different as English, is 
like demanding that the various Italian peoples should learn Chinese in order 
to overcome their linguistic problem”.2! Taken to the next level, using foreign 
expressions to communicate Biblical concepts is tantamount to making a 
person learn a foreign language because his/her language and culture is 
viewed as deficient for communicating such important concepts. 

Harvey Sindima looking at the role of indigenous language and its role 
in theology makes this observation, “African theologians are discovering that 
theology is basically a cultural phenomenon even when it claims to be 
dogmatic. Indeed, theology can be no other since it is the interpretation of 
people’s experience of the divine as expressed by their cultural symbols.”22 If 
we accept Sindima’s assertion, that theology is the “experience of the divine 
expressed by their cultural symbols,” then the encounter of God’s character 


expressed in his “law” in indigenous symbols is crucial for theology. If we opt 





21 Lamin O. Sanneh, Religion and the Variety of Culture: A Study in Origin 
and Practice, Christian Mission and Modern Culture (Valley Forge, Pa.: Trinity Press 
International, 1996), 67. 


22 Harvey J. Sindima, Drums of Redemption: An Introduction to African 
Christianity (Westport, Conn.: Praeger, 1999), xiii. 
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for an “easy way out” (i.e. using borrowed language) when it comes to 
translating those Biblical concepts for which there is seemingly little semantic 
overlap in the receptor language, we deny the language communities the 
opportunity to engage in meaningful theology, which not only reinforces 
marginalization of minority communities but impoverishes the church at large. 
Critical of the way in which early Bible translators in Africa employed 
Indo-European expressions for some of the Biblical concepts Sindima 


comments, 


“Concepts are crystalized deposits of how people interpret their 
life. To put a foreign concept into a language is to insert one 
people’s interpretation of the world into another people’s world. 
The result is a clash of the two worlds . . . Creating confusion in 
the way people understand their world is what translators did 
when they coined words for the ‘poor Africans’ whose language 
did not have corresponding terms for central biblical words . . . 
The result was a corruption of indigenous thought at a very 
fundamental level . . . The corruption did not allow the Christian 
message to interact with African thought.”23 


We are guilty of the same error if we continue the practice of using 
expressions borrowed from another language, even if the other language has 
its roots in the soil of the same continent. 

Harriet Hill et al explain Relevance Theory in a very simplified manner 
which is helpful for Bible translators. They note, “For communication to be 
relevant, the cognitive benefits need to be greater than the effort it takes to 
get them.”*4 This is a significant statement with regards to communication in 


general but to Bible translation specifically. | think that most people we serve 





23 Sindima, 114. 


24 Harriet S. Hill, Bible Translation Basics: Communicating Scripture in a 
Relevant Way (Dallas, TX: SIL International, 2011), Kindle Locations 575-76. 
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would view Scripture as relevant and worth expending a great deal of effort to 
process. However, in our translation practice we need not make the 
processing overly tasking so that the hearers/readers become frustrated and 
relevance is lost. One way to mitigate excessive processing is to use what Hill 
refers to as “local terms”. These are expressions that are indigenous in the 
culture and open paths of understanding in a more meaningful way than can 
happen by using borrowed expressions. 

For communication to be relevant and successful, there needs to be a 
shared context by the initiator and the receptor of the communication event. 
“Without a context, we aren't able to process a text. A disadvantage of using 
newly fashioned expressions for biblical concepts in a translation of Scripture 
is that they may not evoke any context for the audience. Without context, 
rather than inferring a more accurate meaning, no meaning is inferred.”25 
Communication that results in “no meaning” received and likely a lot of 
processing to reach the state of “no meaning” is hardly what we want to 
happen in Bible translation. Our God is incarnational, entering into culture for 
the sake of making his word/willAway known to his creation. Translation should 
strive to be incarnational as well. Hill’s emphasis on using local terms to 
communicate the key Biblical concepts seeks to accomplish the incarnational 
aspect of translation. 

Lamin Sanneh makes this observation in a survey of Christianity in 


Africa, 


“Christian expansion was virtually limited to those societies 
whose people had preserved the indigenous name for God... 
Yet the apparent congruity between Christianity and the 





25 Harriet S. Hill, "The Effects of Using Local and Non-Local Terms in Mother- 
Tongue Scripture," Missiology 35, no. 4 (2007): 384. 
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indigenous name for God finds a parallel in the fact of Christian 
expansion occurring after rather than during colonialism. In any 
case, Africans best responded to Christianity where the 
indigenous religions were strongest, not weakest, suggesting a 
degree of indigenous compatibility with the gospel, and an 
implicit conflict with colonial priorities.” 26 


But this begs the question for those who oppose the use of the “local 
terms” for key Biblical concepts: could a translation that is at home in the 
community linguistically and culturally, where indigenous religion is strongest, 
where translators have used local terms that have their origin within 
indigenous religion, promote syncretistic beliefs and practices? It can be 
argued that in every culture in which God’s word has come, it has entered 
pagan culture and subsequently transformed it. The cultures in which Latin, 
Greek, English, German, etc. were spoken were all pagan cultures into which 
faith in the God of the Bible was formed. We must not diminish the power of 
the Holy Spirit to transform lives using ordinary means. 

In support of this John Beekman notes that there is Biblical precedent 


for using local terms: 


“There is Scriptural precedent suggesting the preference of 
identifying God in the cultural context of the people for whom 
the translation is being prepared. Paul, at Athens (Acts 
17:23-30), spent a good part of his message identifying the 
God of Scriptures with their unknown God. Similarly Christ, with 
the woman at the well (John 4:20-24), felt it necessary first to 
identify God in her particular context. The successful use of 
vernacular terms, even if some may need to depend on the 
corrective influence of context, makes a translation more 
relevant from the very first.”27 





26 Sanneh, Whose Religion Is Christianity?: The Gospel Beyond the West, 
18. 


27 John Beekman, "Anthropology and the Translation of the New Testament 
Key Terms," Notes on Translation 80, no. September (1980): 38. 
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Lamin Sanneh also notes the power and advantages of using local 


terms in Bible translation, “From its encounter with Greek philosophy, 


Christianity obtained invaluable insights into the pagan world, and that added 


greatly to its pluralist heritage. Similarly, Christians received value added from 


the Greek religious tradition, an advantage they were successful in turning to 


their own good.”28 


There is another point of possible rejection for using local terms in the 


Bible, and that is from the language community themselves: 


“Some Africans object to using terms from their traditional 


religions on the grounds that they are dirty and will pollute the 


Bible. Terms associated with the traditional religion are 
considered especially dangerous. This view betrays a 


misconception of the incarnational nature of Christianity. In the 
same way that Jesus purified the unclean rather than becoming 


polluted by it, using traditional categories in Scripture purifies 
and transforms the categories.”29 


Frequent use of local terms in multiple contexts of the Bible will often 


“clean up” the local terms and fill them with the meaning of the Biblical 


concepts. Again, John Beekman observes, 


“. one can depend upon context to correct some 


inadequacies. When a referent occurs in, say, twenty or more 


contexts, experience has shown that what is said about that 
referent shapes and may correct the reader's understanding. 
This procedure depends upon the frequent use of a word in 

different contexts to ultimately result in an adequate 





28 Lamin O. Sanneh, Translating the Message: The Missionary Impact on 


Culture, Second edition, revised and expanded. ed., American Society of Missiology 


Series; No. 42 (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2009), 70. 


29 Hill, "The Effects of Using Local and Non-Local Terms in Mother-Tongue 


Scripture," 392. 
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understanding of the Scriptural concept. Frequently vernacular 
terms chosen to refer to supernatural beings may not possess 
all of the desired components of meaning. In these situations, 
dependence on context often corrects or minimizes the 
inadequacy.”2° 


In the event of the local community rejecting the use of local terms, 
perhaps they can benefit by learning from Biblical examples of local terms that 
were used by the writers of Scripture which overtime became refilled with 
meaning. One good example that comes to mind is that of the “logos” found 


notably in the writings of the Apostle John: 


“Contextual revitalization rather than cultural relativism became 
a function of the gospel. What the church received in surrender 
it handed back as transforming reward. For example, the logos 
concept now shines with the light cast upon it by the gospel, 
and most of us know it at all from that sublime elevation. In that 
fresh context it lost nothing of its original force and yet acquired 
a far nobler and far greater range and depth as it came to bear 
the image of Christ crucified and risen.”31 


Given that it is not only salutary but necessary to employ the use of 
local terms to express the key concepts of the Bible, where does one look to 
find such expressions in the local culture? In “Translating the Message” Lamin 
Sanneh describes the work of Samuel Crowther (p. 199ff) and provides this 
conclusion: “In the example of Crowther we see how the translation work of 
mission came into natural alignment with dormant or dimly apprehended 


symbols of the culture and reclaiming these as a bridge with the message of 





30 Beekman, 39. 


31 Sanneh, Translating the Message: The Missionary Impact on Culture, 
73-74. 
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Christianity.”22 Crowther took great pains to delve into the traditional religious 
life of the people in order to bring the message of the gospel in familiar 
forms.%3 A focus on anthropology needs to be part of the translation process. 
Anthropological techniques such as participant observation can be fruitful for 
gaining insight in culture when beliefs and worldview are so ingrained that 


they are not readily recognized or expressible by the community. 
SUMMARY 


Our God is incarnational. He uses the common language of people to 
communicate his will and his gift of salvation. He used common Hebrew 
language, not a divine and special language, to communicate with his people 
Israel. He still communicates through the languages of common people, at 
times enriching ordinary expressions with divine meaning. It would be foolish 
to suggest that God could not use expressions from one language to 
communicate to another language and culture. To suggest otherwise would be 
to place human constraints upon the creator/sustainer God of the universe. 
However, as translators, our goal is to imitate the incarnational actions of the 
Triune God. Not every language has the vocabulary to express every concept 
of Scripture succinctly but | propose that every language has the ability to 
express the important concepts of Scripture. | suggest that the judicial 


concepts of Scripture is one of the important concepts. 





32 Sanneh, Translating the Message: The Missionary Impact on Culture, 201. 


33 “One of the most fruitful areas of investigation involves the mythology 
which concerns itself with the origin and description of the world, the origin and 
rationale of beliefs and customs observed at the various crises periods of life, such 
as birth, puberty, marriage, and death. This type of text is invaluable to the translator 
in revealing areas where there is a lack of correspondence in objects, actions, and 
concepts. They are a deep mine of words and idiomatic expressions that can be 
used with confidence to express many Biblical truths.” Beekman, 32-42. 
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In cultures, such as the San, that do not have a formal judicial system 
and therefore no expressions to describe such a system, we have an 
opportunity to express in fresh and innovative ways the Biblical concepts of a 
divinely given system of laws that reflect the will and desire and character of 
God and his will for his people. In our context of a dominant Bantu culture, the 
laws and the expressions to define and describe the laws of the nation reflect 
the system and purpose of the Bantu culture and governance. It is a system 
originating in human values with the goal of regulating behaviors, commerce, 
and relationships between people. Most of the people in the San community 
view the dominant Bantu culture as negative. Hence, the expressions from the 
Bantu culture carry with them negativity. The negative attributes of the Bantu 
judicial system which tends to work against the San is imported with 
expressions borrowed from Bantu languages. | submit that using judicial 
expressions from a Bantu culture (which are perceived by the San as 
oppressive) to describe the laws given by God to his people as recorded in 
Scripture would weaken the intent of God’s laws and move them into the 
realm of human laws and their purposes. | believe that using local 
expressions from within the San culture, even though the semantic overlap 
with the Biblical concepts may be small, will communicate in a positive 
manner the Biblical concepts and avoid equating God's intentions with those 
of the Bantu (which are viewed negatively). Discovering and employing 
expressions that have some degree of semantic overlap with the Biblical 
judicial concepts within the local culture gives the opportunity to expand the 
expressions with the Biblical judicial concepts and increase the overlap and 


increase relevant communication. Careful study and appreciation for 
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traditional worldview, concepts, and the local terms that express them can 
allow for creative encounters and expression of Christian belief. 


Anthony Pym commenting on inculturation quotes Pope John Paul Il, 


“Most translators think translation goes from one culture to 
another, but the Vatican, along with many proponents of cultural 
translation, Knows better: inculturation involves, very ideally, a 
double movement rather than a simple one-way translation: 
‘Through inculturation the Church makes the Gospel incarnate 
in different cultures and at the same time introduces peoples, 
together with their cultures, into her own community’ (John Paul 
Il 1990: 52).”84 


An approach to translation that appreciates the the richness of cultures 
will hopefully not only engage communities with Scripture in a meaningful way 
but will also allow for more thorough engagement with the Scriptures resulting 
in a theology that can benefit the local community and the church at large. 

However, the challenge remains for those languages that don’t have 
vocabulary to express some Biblical concepts. In the next chapter | will 
describe the method our translation team intends to use for discovering 
semantic overlap of Khwedam and the Biblical concept of judicial expressions 


that yielded vocabulary for expressing judicial concepts in our San language. 





34 Anthony Pym, Exploring Translation Theories (London: Routledge, 2010), 
Kindle Locations 4553-58. 
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CHAPTER 4: PROJECT DESIGN 


As | wrote in the introductory chapter, the research question that | 
would like to answer is: Within the San culture, what are the semantic points 
of intersection with the broad Biblical concept of “law” which can be used for 
expressing that concept. 

In order to answer this, qualitative information would be the most 
natural information to gather since the community with whom | work is 
accustomed to narrative methods of communication. The people are 
traditionally a hunter/gatherer society whose history and worldview are 
expressed in stories told over and over again from generation to generation. 
Hence, a narrative approach would be best suited. 

Of the methods for gathering narrative data, focus groups or semi- 
structured interviews would be the methods best suited in our context. Since a 
large number of the people are not literate, a questionnaire with open ended 
questions would not be appropriate nor would it be a natural exercise for the 
community. Of the two methods best suited, the focus group would probably 
be the most appropriate of the two. The reason | make this assertion is that 
the community is a collective society. It is very unnatural for an individual to do 
anything on his or her own. Everything is done in the context of a collective 
unit, whether within the family or the village at large. The focus group method 
would provide the most natural setting and facilitate productive discussion and 
responses. 

Part of the process of assessing our Bible translation includes checking 
it with the community. This is done in the same manner as a focus group. The 


people there have a keen interest in having the Bible in their language and 
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are eager to offer suggestions for clarity and naturalness as well as provide 
input for ways to express challenging Biblical concepts. These groups are 
comprised of elders, middle aged and young people. For the sake of this 
research | will attempt to create focus groups with features similar to our 


translation checking groups. 


PROPOSED METHODOLOGY 


In Chapter 2 | reviewed the most frequently used judicial expressions in 
the Old Testament: righteousness, judgement, commandments, and law. 
During our translation process over the years we have encountered these 
concepts and have, with community involvement, attempted to express them 
in Khwedam (the language of the San with whom | work) but in some 
instances we have resorted to using borrowed expressions since the concept 
seemed to be absent in Knwedam and hence the vocabulary also absent. Our 
method of trying to elicit expressions from the communities for expressing 
these judicial concepts consisted of explaining the sense of the concept and 
allowing the community to discuss and then provide suggestions. Often we 
failed to find an expression which was satisfactory to everyone, possibly 
because we were trying to find local expressions that had significant semantic 
overlap with the judicial concept in the Old Testament context. 

For this project the translation team and | will begin, as we have 
previously done, by looking at the sense of meaning of the Hebrew 
expression in their most common use (cf. Chapter 2). For example, the most 
common sense of torah seems to be instruction (p. 11). In Knwedam we have 
ways to speak about instruction. We can use these expressions in Khwedam 


to begin building a semantic frame for teaching. Using one expression that 
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seems to encompass the general meaning of a concept we can then begin 
generating other related expressions and note in which contexts in the culture 
they are used and perhaps those in which they cannot be used. Perhaps one 
or more of these can be used to express torah in the contexts where teaching 
is the sense of the word. 

Here is an example of a frame in Knwedam for the attribute 


knowledgeable: 


ddxa khwe: intelligent person 


- |xuri khwe: clever/deceptive/dodgy person 


Though in Western English speaking culture a ‘deceptive/ dodgy’ 
person would be a derogatory description, in Knwedam it is a valued 


attribute. They are the people who are able to survive in difficult situations. 


An example of a |xuri khwe is found in the traditional story, Poo|6dqu. 


- |eucaxa |lacanexuahi: strongly learned 





A person with this attribute has more learning than one who is 


described as |x’an |lacanexuahi. 





- |x’an ||acanexuahi : very learned 








In this frame, we began with the general expression for an intelligent 


person. The translation team then began brainstorming other expressions for 
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an intelligent person and generated three others, with the last two closely 
related and according to the team, contextually interchangeable. 

There are instances in which Knwedam doesn’t seem to have 
vocabulary for expressing the judicial concept(s). In this case, we have an 
empty frame and will need to fill it. In the past, we have used expressions 
borrowed from other languages to communicate the judicial concept. This has 
not had the desired outcome as the borrowed expressions evoked little to no 
understanding or in some instances strong negative feelings toward the word 
and its associated culture. Therefore, it is best to look for Knwedam 
expressions that can have possible semantic points of intersection with the 
Biblical concept and use that intersection as a starting point for building a 
frame. 

We have a number of passages from Scripture that include judicial 
vocabulary that we’ve translated over the years. | plan to use the expressions 
from selected passages as the starting point to build a semantic frame. Some 
of the expressions are Khwedam but we’ve used them basically as place 
holders until we could find a better expression and some of them are 
borrowed expressions used out of frustration for lack of Knwedam vocabulary. 
In the instances where we have employed borrowed expressions, | will begin 
with the borrowed expression to find out if a frame can be built with it. | would 
like to find out whether the borrowed expression(s) generates any indigenous 
expressions or whether it is the conceptual terminus. | anticipate that the 
borrowed expressions will fail to generate any related expressions, that they 


will limit or prohibit cognitive networking". If this is the case, then using the 





1 Harriet S. Hill, Bible Translation Basics: Communicating Scripture in a 
Relevant Way (Dallas, TX: SIL International, 2011), Kindle Location 931. 
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borrowed expressions will give people, at best, only limited understanding of 
the concept. 

The translators and | began using frame building exercises relatively 
recently to generate a number of semantically related expressions so that we 
could then choose the best expression within the given frame to use in a 


specific Biblical contexts. Concerning this exercise, Wilt and Wendland write, 


“Obviously, no one has direct experience of the settings and 
events of the biblical world, but we do have first-hand experiences 
of things, events and relationships that are similar to those which 
the early producers of biblical texts and their audiences 
experienced. One of the translator’s tasks is to choose linguistic 
expressions that will evoke cognitive associations . . . that are as 
similar as possible to what is thought to be biblical audiences’ 
associations with biblical expressions.”2 


We have found the exercise to be very helpful and a very positive tool 
for choosing the Knwedam expressions that we have determined best fit the 
Biblical context and will hopefully evoke the appropriate cognitive 


associations. 


LEADING THE FOCUS GROUPS 


| do not plan to attend the meetings with the focus groups as the 
presence of a person from outside the community would potentially create 
responses aimed at pleasing that person (this is a culture in which saving face 
is a high priority). Even though the communities are well acquainted with me, | 
don’t want to create any interference that might hinder the frame building 
exercise. Therefore, | plan to have our three translation team members lead 


the focus groups and gather the information from the meetings. 





2 Timothy Wilt and Ernst R. Wendland, Scripture Frames & Framing: A 
Workbook for Bible Translators (South Africa: Sun Press, 2008), 26. 
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Our translation team is comprised of three Knwe men and myself. The 
three men have been involved with the translation project since its inception 
and are well acquainted with translation work and its challenges. They are 
well known among the Khwe communities in Namibia, Botswana, and South 
Africa and are respected in their villages. As | previously noted, the team and | 
have been using a frame building process in the course of our translation 
work. We have also used it for the sake of building our lexicon. The team has 
good experience using the process and | am confident that they will present it 


to the focus groups appropriately. 


FOCUS GROUP SELECTION 


Community involvement in our translation project has included those in 
Namibia, Botswana, and South Africa. Since the project is located in 
Botswana it will be easier logistically to conduct the focus groups here than in 
Namibia and South Africa. We have chosen three villages for our focus 
groups, understanding that only interested persons will attend the meeting(s) 
and not the whole village population. The villages in Botswana are widely 
scattered and our selection reflects this. One village is more remote than the 
other two and many of the Khwe in this village, especially the older 
generations speak only Khwedam in spite of living in close proximity to Bantu 
speakers. The next village is less remote than the first but is homogenous 
with Khwedam speakers. The last village is the least remote and has 
extensive contact with Bantu speakers and many of the elderly mix Bantu with 
Khwedam. 

When we conduct community checking of our translation, we typically 


have a good range of ages involved, from teen-aged youth to the elderly. We 
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will endeavor to have the same range of ages present for our focus group 
meetings so that we can have the widest range of experiences and responses 


available. 


APPLYING THE METHOD 


The goal of the focus group exercise is to build semantic frames of 
concepts that may intersect or overlap with those of the judicial concepts we 
find in Scripture. For each frame, the translation team has given a general 
expression that can be the starting point for filling out the frames. In the 
example above, the general expression that generated the others for the 
frame knowledgable was an intelligent person. |deally, the general 
expressions we have chosen for the frames below will also generate more 
specific expressions. Some of the expressions for starting the frame(s) have 
been taken from our translation. The frames for our focus group work are 
listed below with explanations of why we’ve chosen these frames: 

Frame: Spiritual practices General expression(s): healing, sacrifice, 
ancestors. 

While these frames may not yield any expressions intersecting with 
judicial concepts, they are integral to the life of the community and should 
generate many expressions and give the focus groups practice and a good 
idea of what we are expecting to accomplish. 

Frame: Community standards: General expression(s): taboos, what 
happens when someone deviates from community standards. 

Since the laws/instructions given by God to the people of Israel were 


given in part for the sake of social well being, | expect that standards for life in 
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the Knhwe community should have some degree of overlap with the biblical 
concept. 

The previous frames are general and a good starting point for the 
process. Once the group has some experience with the process, we will move 
into the more specific biblical frames. 

Frame: Righteous - General expression: Someone who behaves in 
the right way toward God and neighbor 

Frame: Judgement - General expression: Someone who makes right 
decisions 

Frame: Commandment - General expression: /nstruction 

Frame: Law - General expression: /nstruction (in the general sense) 
Rules for what people must do (in the narrow sense) 

Once the group has completed the frame building exercise we will 
focus on the expressions that were generated in the frames that may intersect 
with judicial frames. We will test these expressions with selected verses from 
our translation. Each expression from the appropriate frame in Khwedam will 
be tested in the selected verse(s). The intention is that the biblical context will 
determine which (if any) Knwedam expression fits the semantic context and 
why. This can help us to determine contextual requirements for each of the 
expressions from the frame. The selected verses are shown below with the 
translation in Knwedam. The corresponding expressions are in bold font in the 
English and underlined in Knwedam because of Knhwedam font requirements. 

Exodus 24:12: The LORD said to Moses, “Come up to me on the 
mountain and stay here, and | will give you the tablets of stone, with the law 


and commands | have written for their instruction (NIV).” 
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Exodus 24:12 Yaoem nllaahi kx'e a Mocicim a, “Ti oka yaa dm |eu 


n||goam oka tako niki yaa tee, tiyo tca a Ti thavathava nl||goa ||gara o di a 


¢xaa, kidka kx'e ta, daodao ta, Ti ||garanata G4 xan @ |laica a." 





Deuteronomy 5:1: “And Moses summoned all Israel and said to them, 


‘Hear, O Israel, the statutes and the rules that | speak in your hearing today, 


and you shall learn them and be careful to do them (ESV). 


Deuteronomy 5:1 Mocici Icaraere khwena di yookaxa ¢iyehi tako 


n|laahi kx'e @ nilana a, “+E+¢e Icaraere khwe toe yookaxa vetadji nu 


daodaodji ta to @ ti nji|'ee n||aate a. Xadji a |lacan tako xadji a ||euoko 


djaoka. 


Joshua 1:8: “Do not let this Book of the Law depart from your mouth; 
meditate on it day and night, so that you may be careful to do everything 


written in it. Then you will be prosperous and successful (NIV).” 


Joshua 1:8 Hi tiyo n|i thamci di veta a tca di kx'amoki +x'oa tii. Tama 


|'ee nu thuu ta n¢a. Tako tca yooka xudji ||garanaxuihi a hi ||eucane. 


Koanama nllataxunu tca um daoma tcekagoe tako n|lataxunu tca 


kx'eixagoe. 


1 Kings 2:3: “and observe what the LORD your God requires: Walk in 
his ways, and keep his decrees and commands, his laws and 
requirements, as written in the Law of Moses, so that you may prosper in all 


you do and wherever you go (NIV),” 
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1 Kings 2:3 Tako hi @ Yaoem tca um Khyanim tca G nllaate xo a tca hi 
ta. Xo Xam u kdkadji a tako daodaodji a, a ||garaehi khoa Mocicim u 


kOdkadjiki, tiyo @ tca kGdteki tca kx'eixa yooka di xo G tca hiyeteki. 


Genesis 6:9: “This is the account of Noah. Noah was a righteous man, 


blameless among the people of his time, and he walked with God (NIV).” 


Genesis 6:9 N|i @ Noam di kx'ei|am kurikx'am G. Noa teehi |x'an 
tceka kx'akhoma, tcem ma xama khwen di yookaxa a |amciki. Noa kadétehi 
Khyanim ta. 


Genesis 18:23-24: “Then Abraham approached him and said: ‘Will you 
sweep away the righteous with the wicked? What if there are fifty righteous 
people in the city? Will you really sweep it away and not spare the place for 


the sake of the fifty righteous people in it? (NIV)” 


Genesis 18:23-24 Taxunu Abraham |uohi tako xama nllaahi kx'e a, 
"Nila Xa tcemxa |x'fica tceka khwena nu djexo khwena ta re. A ntgaciki 50 
tceka khwena tii, n|lja Xa tcemxa djexokaca nu Xa xuomagoe ve re G n¢gahe 


G 50 tceka khwena Gki tiinaka. 


Genesis 18:25: “Far be it from you to do such a thing—to kill the 
righteous with the wicked, treating the righteous and the wicked alike. Far be 


it from you! Will not the Judge of all the earth do right (NIV)?” 


Genesis 18:25 Xaki |x'an ngu nlitii xo di hid, djexoka a tceka khwe di 


a djexo khwen ta. A tceka khwena tama djexokhwen khoana Xa hiyegoe. 
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Ngu Xaki. Xa yookaxa xomkx'eima mGd6malloe. Xa tceka xo G mMOdmagoe ve 


eed 


re. 


Exodus 18:13: “The next day Moses sat to judge the people, and the 


people stood around Moses from morning till evening (ESV).” 
Exodus 18:13 ||Oeko ||xaxunu Mocici xam n¢gaciki n¢Gdko khwena 
llaikate, nu xana ||x'aiyeko xamki khoamana taxa ui a teehi. 


Ruth 1:1: “In the days when the judges ruled, there was a famine in 
the land, and a man from Bethlehem in Judah, together with his wife and two 


sons, went to live for a while in the country of Moab (NIV).” 


Ruth 1:1 Nu @ |'eedji |eullua u djiki, Gm ng'Gma poporohi. Taxuatenu 


kx'akhom Beterehem Yudaki n#0i n¢ga o ciki ¢x'oarako k@6hi, xama nu xam 


u khwehe nu xam u |6atca ta xana kOdhi ci teeca tang'06 oka Moabika. 


Exodus 5:21: “and they said, ‘May the LORD look upon you and judge 
you! You have made us a stench to Pharaoh and his officials and have put a 


sword in their hand to kill us (NIV).” 


Exodus 5:21 Tako xallua nljaahi kx'e @ nllatca a, “Hi tiyo Yaoe tcao a 


mad tako |laika koanahe tcao |le 4 Varom ta ||xuikukate tako xam koallua ta. 


Tako xallua di ceuoki tcao kyaxo @ ¢xaate |le |x'Gta.” 


Following the meetings, | will compile the results and in chapter five | 
will document the outcomes, possible ideas for improvements, and questions 


that arose from the process that may invite further research. 
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CHAPTER 5: RESEARCH AND RESULTS 


Research was conducted at three sites. The first site, village A, was the 
most remote village where Khwedam is very vibrant and strong even though 
the village has a large population from a Bantu tribe. Many of the older 
generation in this village speak only Knwedam and it is common for the Bantu 
to have to learn and speak Khwedam in order to communicate with the Khwe. 
The second site, village B, is less remote but is homogeneously Khwe. The 
third site, village C, is the least remote and has extensive contact with Bantu 
speakers. Many in this village, including many elderly, speak some Bantu as 
well as Khwedam. They communicate with their Bantu neighbors in Bantu, not 
Khwedam. The research was conducted by two of the members of our 
translation team on two separate occasions. 

The members of the focus groups in each community were a good 
mixture of ages and gender. In village A, the people who contributed most 
were men who were roughly between the ages of sixty and eighty. Although 
the elderly men were the most vocal, the younger people, between the ages 
of twenty and thirty, were present and also contributed but to a lesser degree. 
Women were present among the younger people but there were none present 
above the age of forty. The focus group in Village B was comprised of roughly 
half elderly men (ages sixty to eighty) and youth of both genders whose ages 
were twenty to thirty-five. The youth in this village contributed more than the 
elderly. The youth in this village are actively engaged in educational and 
employment pursuits and have a strong desire for language development and 


Bible translation. The participants in Village C were all men between the ages 
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of twenty-five and forty-five and were few in number compared to the other 
villages. 

The focus group sessions in each village began by talking about 
Spiritual life as it is a vibrant part of the community and we expected this 
frame to yield many expressions. The team and | had chosen expressions to 
begin that were familiar and would resonate well with the community. The first 
was the expression used to describe a man who engages in witchcraft, 
‘tcokx’ao’. As expected, this concept quickly yielded a number of expressions 
(14 in total) that fit within the frame of ‘witchdoctor’. The next concept we 
explored was that of ‘sacrifice’. This yielded only five expressions for the 
frame but from the five expressions, three other frames were built, one for 
‘taboo’, one for ‘bless’, and one for ‘ancestors’. At this point the groups were 
comfortable with the method for discovery and what we were hoping to gain 
from the exercise. 

The next frame for each group to process was ‘community standards’ 
or what we described in Khwedam as ‘life in the community’. This frame was 
chosen in hope of finding expressions that would have semantic overlap with 
the concepts of ‘law’ and ‘instructions’. | have combined the results from the 
three villages below as there was little difference noted in the responses. 
Village C had a noticeable difference in response to borrowed expressions 
and that will be described in the section on borrowed terms. In the next 
section | will discuss the outcomes of each general frame that we explored for 
the purpose of finding semantic overlap with the biblical concept of ‘righteous/ 


righteousness; ‘judge/judgement; ‘commandment’; and ‘law’. 
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FRAME: COMMUNITY STANDARDS/LIFE IN THE 


COMMUNITY 


The first question for the groups under this frame was: “How do you 
call anything that guides someone how to live?” One of the first concepts that 
was Offered by the communities for regulating community life was ‘tcoo’, 
‘taboo’. This is the concept of something that is forbidden. A person may 
experience bad luck or a curse for doing something that is considered ‘taboo’ 
by the community. The group said that violating a taboo can even cause 
climate change. Someone may manipulate a taboo in order to gain advantage 
over lesser taboos. For example, there are many food regulations regarding 
who is allowed to eat which foods and which portions of an animal. A person 
might risk eating a strongly forbidden animal or part of an animal (for his/her 
age and gender group) in order to be able to eat an animal that is not as 


strongly forbidden. 


FRAME: COMMUNITY STANDARDS/LIFE IN THE 


COMMUNITY: TCOO (TABOO) 


The concept of ‘taboo’ generated the following expressions: 
tama 
frame: Community standards/Life in the community: tcoo 
concept: Something forbidden 


semantic meaning: This expression communicates a warning 


that something is not permitted. 
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kOt_kx’e 


frame: Community standards/Life in the community: tcoo 

concept: Respect 

semantic meaning: This expression is used primarily in the 
context of marriage. It indicates the respectful attitude that a man must have 


for his in-laws in order to avoid problems in life. 


ao 


frame: Community standards/Life in the community: tcoo 
concept: Fear 
semantic meaning: This has the general sense of ‘to be afraid’, 


‘fearful’. 
mboronga 


frame: Community standards/Life in the community: tcoo 

concept: Trouble 

semantic meaning: This is a commonly used expression to 
indicate something that is wrong, a problem. In the church context it is used to 


express ‘sin’. It is used in everyday conversation to express ‘no problem’. 
lx’amcan 


frame: Community standards/Life in the community: tcoo 

concept: Respect/Fear 

semantic meaning: This describes a tension that one has 
around elders or around those who deserve respect. It is an attitude of fear 
and respect. In the context of a relationship with God, it can be described as a 


holy fear. 
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When preparing for the focus group work, | had separated Community 
standards/life in the community and Spiritual life. However, it became 
apparent in the sessions that the Knwe make no distinction between the two. 
Life in the community and spiritual life are inseparable. One of the concepts 
that naturally followed ‘tcoo’ (taboo) was ‘sacrifice’. If a taboo has been 
violated, knowingly or unknowingly, consequences follow. The ancestors may 
become displeased and cause hardship, poor health, drought, etc. Sacrifice is 


one of the means of restoring the relationship with the ancestors. 


FRAME: COMMUNITY STANDARDSA/LIFE IN THE 


COMMUNITY: NGYAI (SACRIFICE) 


frame: Community standards/Life in the community: ngyai 

concept: Communication with the spiritual world 

semantic meaning: This phrase literally means to ‘call 
ancestors’ and is a practice that occurs during the sacrifices. The ancestors 
are called upon to look favorably on those offering the sacrifices and grant 


them their petitions. 
[xei 


frame: Community standards/Life in the community: ngyai 

concept: Reconciliation 

semantic meaning: This refers to traditional beliefs that if 
someone has been wronged by you, you must bless them by pouring water 
over their head (if an infant or child) or sipping water with the offended party 


while communicating with the ancestors. This is to make reconciliation with 
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the ancestors who are causing you harm because you have broken a 


relationship with someone. 


AN 


caa 


frame: Community standards/Life in the community: ngyai 
concept: Result from a sacrifice 
semantic meaning: This expression describes the favorable 
outcome from a sacrifice. It is a relaxing of trouble and can be used to 
describe anything from the healing of a wound to a successful hunt. 
The next expression that created a subframe within Community 
standards/life in the community that was offered was ‘doo’. This has the 


general sense of ‘to agree’. 


FRAME: COMMUNITY STANDARDS/LIFE IN THE 
COMMUNITY: DOO (AGREE) 


komo ||x’ai 


frame: Community standards/Life in the community: doo 

concept: Understanding 

semantic meaning: This has the sense of a common 
understanding. People gathered together have heard/understood the same 


thing and are in agreement. It also has the sense of ‘peace’. 


komo aa 


frame: Community standards/Life in the community: doo 


concept: Understanding 
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semantic meaning: When a person hears something and 


knows it, then he has understanding of what was said. This is the sense of 


komo aa. 


komku 


frame: Community standards/Life in the community: doo 
concept: Agreement 
semantic meaning: Literally, this means ‘hear each other’ and 


has the sense of agreement. 
n+06 ||x’ai 
frame: Community standards/Life in the community: doo 
concept: Agreement 


semantic meaning: This is literally ‘to sit together’ and has the 


derived sense of agreement. 
teteku 


frame: Community standards/Life in the community: doo 
concept: Agreement 
semantic meaning: This is a bit stronger than ‘komku’ and 


means, literally, ‘to listen to each other’ and has the sense of agreeing. 
llaiku 


frame: Community standards/Life in the community: doo 
concept: Teaching/Learning 
semantic meaning: This expression has the sense of coming 


together to teach each other and learn from one another. 
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nlamku 


frame: Community standards/Life in the community: doo 
concept: Love 
semantic meaning: This literally means ‘to love each other’ and 


has the sense of a strong bond. 
hiyellx’ai 
frame: Community standards/Life in the community: doo 
concept: Unity 


semantic meaning: This expression has the sense of doing 


something together in a harmonious manner. 
Ilx’ail|x’ai 
frame: Community standards/Life in the community: doo 
concept: Unity 
semantic meaning: This expression has the sense of grouping 
together/uniting. 


tcekaraxdaha 





frame: Community standards/Life in the community: doo 

concept: Restoration 

semantic meaning: Literally, this is the state of goodness and 
within the frame of ‘agree’ it describes the pleasant situation when people are 


in agreement. 
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djao ||x’ai 
frame: Community standards/Life in the community: doo 
concept: Unity 
semantic meaning: This communicates the concept of unity in 


work. People that work together are in agreement and therefore are able to 
effectively work. 

The next concept that created a subframe of Community standards/life 
in the community was ‘tcem’. This expression communicates the concept of 


something that is true. 


FRAME: COMMUNITY STANDARDSA/LIFE IN THE 


COMMUNITY: TCEM (TRUE) 


tceka (This lexical item is also found in the frame for ‘righteous’) 


frame: Community standards/Life in the community: tcem 
concept: Something Good, Right, Fair, Sufficient 
semantic meaning: This is acommon expression that has a 


general meaning that describes something as good. 
tcexo 
frame: Community standards/Life in the community: tcem 
concept: Something that is certain 


semantic meaning: This is an expression that communicates 


that something is absolute and certain. 
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frame: Community standards/Life in the community: tcem 
concept: Trust 
semantic meaning: This expresses a firm belief that something 


is true or reliable. 


‘|’ Axa’ was the next subframe that was generated. This expression has 


the sense of ‘the highest position in the community’. He is the leader of all the 
people and gives instructions on how the people should live in the community. 
He is responsible for the protection of the people from all harm. It is his duty to 
choose men to help solve disputes. He has the responsibility to regulate the 

most important aspect of the life of the people, which is hunting and gathering. 
He determines when and where to hunt/gather and when it is time to move. 

He is the environmental expert in the community that traditionally ensured that 


an area was not over-hunted (they no longer are allowed to hunt) or over- 


gathered to safe-guard the sustainability of the flora and fauna. ‘||’Axa’ 
generated the following expressions: 
Jeuma 
frame: Community standards/Life in the community: ||’axa 


concept: Leader 
semantic meaning: This is a man who is important and 


powerful. His decisions are followed by the community. 
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|’ooma 


frame: Community standards/Life in the community: ||’axa 


concept: Leader 
semantic meaning: This is a person who leads people. 


Traditionally this was the man who led warriors into battle. 


¢uma 


frame: Community standards/Life in the community: ||’axa 


concept: Leader 
semantic meaning: This is a person who acts as a mediator 


when people have a dispute. 
dixa ||’aima 
frame: Community standards/Life in the community: ||’axa 


concept: Ownership 
semantic meaning: This is the person in charge of the camp or 


the house. 
Jeu 
frame: Community standards/Life in the community: ||’axa 


concept: Someone Big, Powerful, Important 
semantic meaning: This is a man who has power and influence 


in the community. 
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taakhwe 


frame: Community standards/Life in the community: ||’axa 


concept: An Elderly person 
semantic meaning: An elderly person has respect and is 
important in the community for his/ner wisdom and experience. 
From the expressions that were generated from the Community 
Standards/Life in the Community frame, ‘tcoo’ (taboo) and ‘tama’ (forbidden) 


seem to share some semantic characteristics with ‘law’ as illustrated below: 









Law 


instruction 


rules for what people must do 





a warning that something 
is not permitted 





something that is 


Both ‘tama’ and ‘tcoo’ have an element of a prescribed manner of 


living, however, ‘tama’ and ‘tcoo’ are exclusively negative in their function 


whereas the biblical concept of ‘law’ in the narrow sense of ‘rules for what 
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people must do’ is both positive and negative. Neither ‘tama’ nor ‘tcoo’ have 
any element of instruction in their sense(s) of meaning. 

From an outside point of view, ‘tcoo’ and ‘tama’ appear to be 
candidates for expressing ‘law’ in Knwedam. However, the communities were 
unanimous in their condemnation of either expression for ‘law’. ‘Tama’ and 
‘tcoo’ are prohibitions that originated in the community. They were not given 
by God. The expressions also have a deeper meaning in the worldview of the 
culture that | was not able to discover. The people were very adamant that 
neither term could be used for biblical concepts but could not/would not 
explain why. 

It is interesting to note that none of the communities included ‘teaching’ 
as one of the frame heads under the frame of ‘life in the community’ but that it 
was generated within the frame of ‘doo’. Perhaps the reason it was not 
generated as its own subframe of ‘Community standards/life in the community’ 
was due to the lack of adequate representation of elderly women in the 
groups. Traditionally, the Knwe have rites of initiation that involve instruction 


for adolescents entering puberty. We have a collection of stories, mostly from 


elderly women, about the female puberty referred to as ‘|ava’. Acommon 


expression used in these stories was ‘lai’, ‘to teach’ and an expression 


derived from ‘lai’ is ‘|acen’, ‘to learn’. Since the basic sense of meaning for 


the Hebrew expression, ‘torah’, seems to be ‘instruction’ we began trying to 


build a frame based on the concept of ‘||ai’ in order to find out if there was 


sufficient semantic overlap to use it to express the biblical concept of 


‘instruction/aw’. 
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FRAME: LAW, INSTRUCTION/RULES FOR HOW 


PEOPLE MUST LIVE 


Since we had encountered the expression ‘lai’ in traditional stories 


about instructing young people during the puberty rituals, we asked the 
groups how they would describe the process of passing down knowledge from 


one generation to another. Interestingly, in village B, those that gave the first 


response did not begin with the concept of ‘||ai’, which is ‘to teach’ but rather 
began with the expression ‘n||aama’, which is ‘tell’. However, after some 
discussion they agreed that ‘||ai’ was the best way to talk about the process. 


Villages A and C both began with ‘lai’. 


FRAME: LAW, INSTRUCTION/RULES FOR HOW 
PEOPLE MUST LIVE: IIAI (TEACH) 


daodao 


frame: Law, instruction/rules for how people must live: |lai 


concept: Command 
semantic meaning: ‘Daodao’ has the sense of someone who 
has age/respect who strongly tells someone with less age/respect to do 


something. The expectation is that it will be done without deviation or dissent. 
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nllaama 


frame: Law, instruction/rules for how people must live: |lai 
concept: Communication 
semantic meaning: ‘N||aama’ describes the action of giving a 


detailed explanation of something or passing along information to someone. 


txaa 


frame: Law, instruction/rules for how people must live: |lai 


concept: Instruction 
semantic meaning: The root sense of this verb is ‘to give’. In 


this frame it refers to an instruction that is given. 


miyeta 


frame: Law, instruction/rules for how people must live: |lai 


concept: Instruction 
semantic meaning: The sense of this expression is ‘to say 


something’. In this frame it refers to an instruction that is given. 


ktidka kx’e 


frame: Law, instruction/rules for how people must live: |lai 


concept: Instruction 
semantic meaning: Someone with authority/respect gives 
strong instruction of how people should act/live. Literally this means ‘cause to 


go in that way’. 
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lleulleu 


frame: Law, instruction/rules for how people must live: |lai 


concept: Something Revealed 


semantic meaning: ‘||eu||eu’ has the sense of showing or 


revealing something to someone. This can be a demonstration of how to do 


something or pointing to something. 


In Village B, there was considerable discussion about the concepts of 


‘lai’ (teach) and ‘kdidika kx’e’ (cause to go in that way). An elderly man 


provided his understanding of the two expressions: ‘lai’ (teach), is firsthand 


information that is told to another person. ‘Kddka kx’e’ is a teaching that is 
passed down from a person with authority to one with less authority. The 
person with less authority who has received the teaching passes it on to 
others. The people in the group agreed that this was the right way to 
understand the two expressions. At a later date, the team rechecked this 
understanding with the groups in the other two villages and they agreed as 
well. Since there was such good discussion on the expression ‘kdUka kx’e’, 


we used it to begin another frame. 
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FRAME: LAW, INSTRUCTION/RULES FOR HOW 
PEOPLE MUST LIVE: KUUKA KX’E 


(CAUSE TO GO THAT WAY) 


kx’eteka kx’e G 





frame: Law, instruction/rules for how people must live: kddka kx’e 
concept: Prescription 
semantic meaning: How to do something, the manner in which 


something must be done. 


koana koana 


frame: Law, instruction/rules for how people must live: kddka kx’e 

concept: Basis or ground for doing something 

semantic meaning: This is the reason that is given for doing 
something in a certain manner. 

hi kx’e 

frame: Law, instruction/rules for how people must live: kddka kx’e 

concept: Prescription 

semantic meaning: To do something a certain way. 


dao 


frame: Law, instruction/rules for how people must live: kddka kx’e 

concept: Prescription 

semantic meaning: This literally means ‘way’ and describes the 
course a person must travel in life. 
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BORROWED EXPRESSIONS FOR ‘LAW’ AND 


‘COMMANDMENT’ 


As an experiment, in Village C where the people have more familiarity 
with the local Bantu language, we began the concept of ‘law’ with a borrowed 
term that some of the churches in Botswana had been using to find out if 
familiarity with the borrowed expression would generate Knwedam 
expressions. This borrowed term for ‘law’ is: ‘veta’. 


‘Veta’ generated the following: 


muteto (This is a borrowed word) 


frame: Law, instruction/rules for how people must live: veta 
concept: Law 


semantic meaning: 


morao (This is a borrowed word) 


frame: Law, instruction/rules for how people must live: veta 
concept: Law 


semantic meaning: 


manda (This is a borrowed word) 


frame: Law, instruction/rules for how people must live: veta 
concept: Command 
semantic meaning: 
The leader conducted the same exercise with a borrowed term for 
‘command’ with the same results, only other borrowed terms were generated. 
This brief exercise failed to generate any related expressions in Knwedam. 
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Although this would need much more research in other villages, it illustrates 
the detrimental effect that borrowed expressions have on cognitive networks. 
The effect of beginning with a borrowed term was an empty frame. In this 
instance, the people would have been left with only limited understanding of 
the concept. They were not able to offer any meaning for the borrowed 
expressions except to use other borrowed expressions. Therefore, the 
‘semantic meaning’ field of the frames are blank. The borrowed expressions 
seemed to close the lexical networks in Khwedam and allowed reference only 
to other borrowed expressions. In the end, the leader did elicit Knhwedam 
expressions by offering expressions generated in other villages for ‘law/ 
instruction’. 

This would be an interesting exercise to conduct in other villages here 


in Botswana as well as Namibia and South Africa. 


CANDIDATES FOR EXPRESSING ‘LAW’ IN 


KHWEDAM 


From the frame and subframes for law, instruction/rules for how people 


must live, there are several candidates for expressing the biblical concept. 


.2) GLA 


The most likely are: ‘dao’, ‘lai’, ‘hi kx’e’, and ‘kdiika kx’e’. 


The following diagram gives a visual impression of the semantic 
overlaps between the concept of ‘law’ as expressed in the Bible and the 


expressions generated in Knwedam: 


13 





llai 









Teaching/ 
instruction 


les for what people must do 


Dao 








Hi kx’e 


How to do something 


The way 





people 





Kddka kx’e 


ause to go in a certain 


The sense of ‘instruction’ finds significant overlap with the Knwedam 


expression ‘lai’. It, however, does not seem to have semantic overlap with 


‘rules for what people must do’ (therefore the overlap in the diagram is partial). 
‘Dao’ and ‘kdUdka kx’e’ overlap with the sense of ‘rules for what people must 
do’. ‘Dao’ is a very general expression under which the more specific concept 
of ‘kddka kx’e’ finds overlap. The expression ‘hi kx’e’ seems to have minimal 
overlap with ‘dao’ and ‘kddika kx’e’, only in the sense of describing the manner 
in which something is to be done. It doesn’t have the sense of ‘rules’ that are 
constant but rather a guideline that accommodates context. For example, it 
can be used to describe the method for building a house or how to hunt an 


animal. From this diagram it appears that the best candidates for expressing 


the biblical concept of ‘law’ are ‘dao’, ‘ai’, and ‘kGka kx’e’. These 
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expressions were tested in various verses of Scripture for consideration by 
the communities. The results are noted in the section ‘Verse Testing’. 
The next frame that we endeavored to create was for the biblical 


concept of ‘righteous’. 


FRAME: RIGHTEOUS: SOMEONE WHO 


BEHAVES IN THE RIGHT WAY TOWARD 


GOD AND NEIGHBOR 


The Khwedam expression ‘tceka’ has been and is currently used by 
church leaders to express the biblical concept of ‘righteous’ and for that 


reason, it was chosen to begin the frame for ‘righteous’. 


tceka 


frame: Righteous 
concept: Something Good, Right, Fair, Sufficient 
semantic meaning: This is acommon expression that has a 


general meaning that describes something as ‘good’. 


The following expressions were generated from ‘tceka’: 


kyat 


frame: Righteous: tceka 
concept: Something desirable (by extended meaning: peace) 
semantic meaning: This expression describes something that 


is pleasant in taste, appearance, or an enjoyable situation. 
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tcemxo 


frame: Righteous: tceka 
concept: Truth 
semantic meaning: This describes something that is real/ 


actual, certain, and true. It usually describes a situation or statement. 


gare 


frame: Righteous: tceka 

concept: Taste 

semantic meaning: This expression is commonly used to 
describe food that is sweet in taste. By extension it is also used to describe 


good news.! 


IAA 


tul 


frame: Righteous: tceka 
concept: Beauty 


semantic meaning: This expression is used to describe 


something or someone that has a good appearance or does something well. 


Ixunu 


frame: Righteous: tceka 
concept: Coolness 
semantic meaning: This expressions describes a physical 


feeling of wellness and also coolness. 





1 When | asked people if this could be used to speak of the ‘gospel’ as 
sweet news, it was unanimously agreed that it was too informal an expression to 
use for the ‘gospel’. 
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nilqui 


frame: Righteous: tceka 

concept: Something Desirable 

semantic meaning: This literally refers to ‘fat’ on meat. It is the 
best part of the meat and is valued by the people. By extension, it is used to 
describe anything that is very good. 

The next diagram provides a visual depiction of the semantic 

relationship between the biblical concept of ‘righteous’ and the Knwedam 
concepts of ‘tceka’ and ‘tcemxo’, the best candidates for expressing 


‘righteous’: 





Righteous 


Someone who behaves in a right way 
toward God and neighbor 










Real/actual, certain, true 


The expression ‘tceka’ has been used by the churches serving the 


Khwe to express ‘righteous’, ‘goodness’, ‘grace’ and other biblical concepts. 
This expression has a very broad semantic range. It is used in everyday 
communication for casual greetings, description of the day, and in general for 
anything that can be described as ‘good’. In that regard, it has some semantic 
overlap with ‘righteous’. The expression ‘tcemxo’ has overlap in that it can 


describe a person who is faithful and true to someone or to a teaching. 
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The final frame that we endeavored to build was for the biblical concept 


of ‘judgement/judge’. 


FRAME: JUDGEMENT: SOMEONE WHO MAKES 


RIGHT DECISIONS 


We began this frame by building on the descriptive phrases, ‘someone 
who makes right decisions’ and ‘the way in which a right decision is made’. 


From these descriptive phrases the following expressions were offered: 


koanakoana 


frame: Judgement 

concept: Discernment 

semantic meaning: Assessment of human actions. The person 
who is a ‘koanakoana khoma’ (a discerning man) looks at possibilities of 
correct actions and chooses that which is right and proper. This expression is 
used in the context of non-official everyday matters that do not necessarily 
involve community leaders. The outcome of the decision may lead to taking 


the matter to a greater authority for an official judgment. 


mod aa 





frame: Judgement 
concept: Discernment 
semantic meaning: Literally, this is to see and understand and 


refers to the action of assessing something as good or bad. 
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llaika 


frame: Judgement 
concept: Negotiation 
semantic meaning: One of the senses of meaning for this 
expression is the act of negotiating a dispute. 
The diagram below depicts the relationship of these expressions to the 


biblical concept of ‘judgement’: 


Judgement 


Someone who makes right 
decisions 


Koanakoana 


Assessment of 
human actions 


To see and to know/ 
understand actions 


To negotiate/discuss a dispute 





All of these Knwedam expressions have significant semantic overlap 
with the biblical concept of ‘judgement’. They contain senses of assessment 


and making a right decision based on discerning right and wrong. 
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In the next section, the Knwedam expressions that were generated 
within each frame that had some semantic overlap with the biblical concepts 
were tested with the communities using verses of Scripture that had 
previously been translated into Knwedam. All of the verses had been tested 
by the translation team, the community and a certified Bible Translation 
Consultant. The verses are included both in English and in Knwedam with the 


community recommendations following each selection. 


VERSE TESTING 


The first group of verses that were tested reflected the biblical concepts 
of ‘law’ and ‘commands’. For each of the judicial expressions in the verse, 
each of the Knwedam expressions that were generated for the frame(s) which 
had some degree of semantic overlap with the biblical concept were tested. In 
addition, some borrowed expressions and some Khwedam expressions that 
were part of the frame but did not seem to have semantic overlap with the 


biblical expressions were also tested. 


LAW AND COMMANDS 


Exodus 24:12: The LORD said to Moses, “Come up to me on the 
mountain and stay here, and | will give you the tablets of stone, with the law 


and commands | have written for their instruction (NIV).” 


Exodus 24:12: Yaoem Mocicim @G nllaahi kx'e a, “Ti oka yaa am |eu 
n||goam oka tako niki yaa tee, tiyo tca a Ti thavathava nl||goa ||gara o di a 


¢xaa, kitka kx'e ta, daodao ta, Ti ||garanata 4 xan @ |laica a.” 
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In this first verse that was tested, we learned an important distinction 


between the Khwedam expressions ‘lai’ (teaching) and ‘kGGka kx’e’ (cause to 


go in a certain way). We had expected that ‘jai’ would be selected by the 


community or at least have consideration, since we had discussed the biblical 


concept of ‘law’ with the participants. However, we learned that in this context 


where Moses is receiving the ‘torah/teaching’ from God, the expression ‘lai’ 


cannot be used. ‘||Ai’ can only be used to speak of ‘instruction/tteaching’ that a 


person is passing along directly from him/herself. In the context of Exodus 
24:12, God is giving the ‘instruction/teaching’ to Moses so that he can give 
them to the people of Israel. Moses is the channel from God to the people and 
then from the people to the subsequent generations. In this context, the 
expression ‘kdUka kx’e’ (cause to go in a certain way) is the only expression 
that fits the context. ‘Kddka kx’e’ is an instruction that is passed on from one 
person in authority to another with less authority to give to others. 

‘Daodao’ (command) was accepted as the best way to express the 
concept of ‘command’ in Knwedam and there was little discussion for this 


choice. It fit the context well. 
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Deuteronomy 5:1: “And Moses summoned all Israel and said to them, 
‘Hear, O Israel, the statutes? and the rules? that | speak in your hearing 


today, and you shall learn them and be careful to do them (ESV). 


Deuteronomy 5:1 Mocici Icaraere khwena di yookaxa tiyehi tako 


n|laahi kx'e @ nilana a, “+E+e Icaraere khwe toe yookaxa vetadji nu 


daodaodji ta to @ ti nji|'ee n||aate a. Xadji a |lacan tako xadji a ||euoko 


djaoka. 


The communities unanimously agreed that in this context ‘kddka 
kx’edji’ rather than ‘daodaodji’ should be used to express ‘rules’. However, 
they were not in agreement on how to express ‘statutes’. The translation had 
used an expression borrowed from another language and was rejected by all 
the participants. In place of it, many of the youth suggested the expression 
‘koana’ (because). This is a term presently used to give the ground for why 


something must be done or why it must be done in a certain manner. Others 
in the communities suggested ‘n||aama’ which has the sense of ‘something 
told’. Still others suggested using ‘daodaodji’ (commands). There was no 


strong consensus about which expression to use for ‘statutes’ except that the 


borrowed term was unacceptable. 





2 Although the expression ‘statute’ is common, it is used almost 
synonymously with other legal expressions such as ‘commandment’. According to 
“The Theological Wordbook of the Old Testament”, it is used frequently in sequence 
with other words for law and are used virtually interchangeably. “. . .efforts to 
distinguish clearly between their connotations have not been entirely successful.” 
R. Laird Harris, Gleason L. Archer, and Bruce K. Waltke, Theological Wordbook of 
the Old Testament (Chicago: Moody Press, 1980), V. 1, 317. 


3 The underlying Hebrew expression here is mewn and in this context has 


the sense of a law or rule. Ludwig Koehler et al., The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of 
the Old Testament, Study ed. ed. (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 652. 
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Joshua 1:8: “Do not let this Book of the Law depart from your mouth; 
meditate on it day and night, so that you may be careful to do everything 


written in it. Then you will be prosperous and successful (NIV).” 


Joshua 1:8 Hi tiyo n|i thamci di veta a tca di kx'amoki +x'oa tii. Tama 


|'ee nu thuu ta n¢a. Tako tca yooka xudji ||garanaxuihi a hi ||eucane. 


Koanama nllataxunu tca um daoma tcekagoe tako n|lataxunu tca 


kx'eixagoe. 


Here again, the original translation used a borrowed expression for 
‘law’. The communities chose ‘kddka kx’e’ (cause to go in a certain way) as 
they had in Exodus 24:12. 

1 Kings 2:3: “and observe what the LORD your God requires: Walk in 
his ways, and keep his decrees and commands, his laws and 
requirements, as written in the Law of Moses, so that you may prosper in all 


you do and wherever you go (NIV),” 


1 Kings 2:3 Tako hi dG Yaoem tca um Khyanim tca @ nllaate xo G tca hit 


ta. Xo Xam u kika kx’edji G tako daodaodji a, a ||garaehi khoa Mocicim u 





kGdka kx’edjiki, tiyo @ tca kddteki tca kx'eixa yooka di xo a tca hiyeteki. 





In this verse, ‘decrees and commands’ and ‘laws and requirements’ 
were viewed as parallel expressions and the communities unanimously 


agreed that the Knwedam expressing these concepts was appropriate. 
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RIGHTEOUS 
Genesis 6:9: “This is the account of Noah. Noah was a righteous man, 
blameless among the people of his time, and he walked with God (NIV).” 


Genesis 6:9 N|i @ Noam di kx'ei|am kurikx'am a. Noa teehi |x'an 
tceka kx'akhoma, tcem ma xama khwen di yookaxa a |amciki. Noa kadétehi 
Khyanim ta. 


The participants felt that the expression ‘|x'an tceka’ (very good) was 


not the best in this context and suggested that ‘Khyanimki tceka khoma’ (a 
man good to God) would be a better way to describe Noah’s ‘righteous’ 
character. This expression is an explicit phrase to describe ‘righteous’. After 
further discussion, they offered ‘tcem a wo khom” (obedient/truthful man) as 
alternative way to express ‘righteous’ implicitly. They agreed that either phrase 
would be appropriate in this context. 

Genesis 18:23-24: “Then Abraham approached him and said: ‘Will you 
sweep away the righteous with the wicked? What if there are fifty righteous 
people in the city? Will you really sweep it away and not spare the place for 


the sake of the fifty righteous people in it? (NIV)” 


Genesis 18:23-24 Taxunu Abraham |uohi tako xama nllaahi kx'e a, 
"Nila Xa tcemxa |x'(ica tceka khwena nu djexo khwena ta re. A ntgaciki 50 
tceka khwena tii, n|la Xa tcemxa djexokaca nu Xa xuomagoe ve re G n¢gahe 


G 50 tceka khwena Gki tiinaka. 
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In this context, everyone agreed that ‘tceka’ was the best expression 


for expressing the relationship that the ‘righteous’ people had with God. 


JUDGMENT/JUDGE 


Genesis 18:25: “Far be it from you to do such a thing—to kill the 
righteous with the wicked, treating the righteous and the wicked alike. Far be 


it from you! Will not the Judge of all the earth do right (NIV)?” 


Genesis 18:25 Xaki |x'an ngu njitii xo di hi 4, djexoka a tceka khwe di 
G djexo khwen ta. A tceka khwena tama djexokhwen khoana Xa hiyegoe. 


Ngu Xaki. Xa yookaxa xomkx'eima midmalloe. Xa tceka xo G mUGmagoe ve 


ced 


re. 


There was considerable discussion about the way we have expressed 


‘judge’ in this context. The participants finally agreed upon the expression 


AAR 


used in the translation. ‘Mad6magoe’ (to see and know/understand) was 


selected over ‘l|aika’ because in this context there would be no discussion/ 


negotiation (||aika). Abraham understood that God is the one who looks at 


what happens on the earth and renders a decision on right and wrong. 
‘Koanakoana’ (assessment of actions) was not selected because that 
expression is often used in the context of retelling wny something happened 


or was decided. It is not used in the context of a decision/judgement made 


first hand and is less official than ‘m00d6magoe’ and ‘|laika’. 


Exodus 18:13: “The next day Moses sat to judge the people, and the 


people stood around Moses from morning till evening (ESV).” 
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Exodus 18:13 ||Oeko ||xaxunu Mocici xam n¢gaciki n¢Gdko khwena 


llaikate, nu xana ||x'aiyeko xamki khoamana taxa ui a teehi. 


The participants readily agreed on the expression used in this verse as 
this is the term used to describe what the ‘chiefs’ in their villages do as they 
mediate conflicts/disagreements for the people. 

Ruth 1:1: “In the days when the judges ruled, there was a famine in 
the land, and a man from Bethlehem in Judah, together with his wife and two 


sons, went to live for a while in the country of Moab (NIV).” 


Ruth 1:1 Nu @ |'eedji |eullua u djiki, dm ng'Gma poporohi. Taxuatenu 


kx'akhom Beterehem Yudaki n#0i n¢ga o ciki ¢x'oarako k@6hi, xama nu xam 


u khwehe nu xam u |6atca ta xana kOdhi ci teeca tang'06 oka Moabika. 


In this context, the communities agreed that the best expression would 
be a derivative of that which was used in Exodus 18:13, ‘||aika khwellua’ (men 
who negotiate). According to the people, the expression used in the 
translation (big/important men) is not specific enough to describe what 
‘judges’ do. 

Exodus 5:21: “and they said, ‘May the LORD look upon you and judge 


you! You have made us a stench to Pharaoh and his officials and have put a 


sword in their hand to kill us (NIV).” 


Exodus 5:21 Tako xallua nljaahi kx'e G@ njlatca a, “Hi tiyo Yaoe tcao a 


mad tako |laika koanahe tcao |le 4 Varom ta ||xuikukate tako xam koallua ta. 


Tako xallua di ceuoki tcao kyaxo G ¢xaate |le |x'Gta.” 
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The participants agreed that the expression used in the translation fit 


the context because ‘|laika’ is the best expression to speak of assessing and 


making a decision with regard to a person’s action(s). 
CONCLUSIONS 


The research for this project came about because there seemed to be 
no concept of a judiciary system in the Khwe culture and hence no vocabulary 
existing that could be used to express the judicial concept(s) found in 
Scripture. When the Bible translation team had encountered judicial 
expressions in the course of our work, we relied on the communities to help 
us find expressions that could be used. We were told that there were none in 
Khwedam and that it would be best to use what the churches had been using, 
which were expressions borrowed from other local languages. These 
borrowed expressions did not seem to communicate the biblical concepts 
well, if at all. 

Recently, the translation team was introduced to the concept of 
‘semantic frames by our consultant who worked through a frame building 
exercise with us in order to give us another tool to use for discovering related 
lexical concepts. This opened our eyes to the possibilities it could offer for 
finding expressions in Knwedam that could have some semantic overlap with 
biblical concepts, notably judicial concepts. 

When | began formulating the frame building exercise that we would 
use with the communities, | had anticipated that through exploration of 
indigenous semantic frames we would find points of intersection, though 
possibly minimal, with the biblical concepts. | had hoped that the outcome of 
the research would provide a methodology and a demonstrable way in which 
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local expressions could adequately and effectively communicate important 
biblical concepts such as judicial concepts in cultures which seemed to lack 
the concept(s). 

The frame building exercise was very productive. The focus groups in 
the communities were able to generate far more ways to express a given 
concept using the frame building exercise than previous attempts we had 
used to find a way to express judicial concepts. In the previous attempts the 
usual response was that they had no judicial system (compared to the Bantu 
cultures) and therefore needed to use terms from Bantu or Afrikaans. By 
starting the discussion/exercise with the familiar concept ‘life in the 
community’ the discussions progressed freely and rapidly, generating many 
expressions and related concepts (Some not noted here as they did not 
pertain to the biblical concepts we were endeavoring to intersect). When the 
discussion moved from the familiar concepts to those less familiar, ‘law’, 
‘commands’, ‘righteous’ and ‘judgement’, the participants had confidence to 
think beyond the terms/words and to think in terms of concepts and about the 
relationships to Khwedam. This resulted in lively discussion, significant 
engagement with the topics, and the generation of indigenous expressions 
that intersect with the biblical concepts (some with greater intersection than 
others). 

The team members who led the focus group exercises returned from 
the experience with much excitement. They had learned things about their 
culture that they had not previously known and had gained valuable insight 
into their culture, which has direct impact on our translation work. They are 


eager to do more research using the same techniques for other concepts. 
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The frame building exercises with the focus groups have provided the 
translation team with a fairly broad palette of expressions that can be used to 
communicate many of the judicial expressions found in Scripture. We have 
gained a greater awareness of the nuances of some Khwedam expressions 
and in which contexts they will best communicate the biblical concepts. 
Borrowed terms are no longer needed for the judicial concepts that we have 
been struggling to communicate in the Knwedam Bible translation. The 
Khwedam expressions that the focus groups generated have enough 
semantic touch points with the biblical concepts that they are able to 
communicate far more meaning than the borrowed expressions were capable 


of communicating. 
QUESTIONS FOR MORE RESEARCH 


In one of the villages we attempted to build semantic frames based on 
borrowed expressions. This resulted in a failure. It would be helpful to conduct 
the same research in other villages and with more participants to find out if the 
results are consistent. 

When considering the research and its possible outcomes, | was 
concerned whether the communities would readily accept indigenous 
expressions as “legitimate” ways to communicate the Biblical concepts as the 
local churches have not used them. However, once indigenous expressions 
were generated by the groups which they felt could communicate the biblical 
concepts there was no sense of needing to keep the borrowed expressions 
used by the churches. The people actually ‘condemned’ the use of borrowed 


expressions. 
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Research should be conducted to find out how the use of indigenous 
expressions (for those concepts that seemed to be non-existent in the culture) 


affect/impact the attitude of the people toward their culture and language. 
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